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PricE THREE HALFPENCE. 


CONFESSORS. 


Ir is a very general impression, that the system of 
auricular confession was given up at the Reformation. 
Such is by no means the case; every man and mother’s 
son in the country stiJl keeps his confessor. By this 
epithet, it may be guessed, I mean that chief and most 
particular friend whom every man keeps about him— 
who stands his best man when he is married, and be- 
comes his second when he fights a duel—his double, in 
short, or second self—a creature whom you almost 
always find with him when you call, and who either walks 
under his arm in the street, or is found waiting for bim 
while he steps into some neighbouring shop, or, as the 
case may happen, is waited for by him. 

I make bold to say, there is not a trader anywhere 
who does not keep his confessor. The creature haunts 
the shop, till he almost seems the Genius of the Place, 
to the grievous pre ion of newspapers, and, what 
is more intolerable still, to the exclusive occupation of 
the ear of the worthy shopkeeper himself. The evening 
is the grand revel-time for confessors of this genus. 
Between eight and nine, you see them gathering to the 
shops of their respective victims, like fowl to-roost. As 
you pass about nine, you observe, on looking in, that 
the discipline and rigour of shop-life has dissolved. 
Master, men, and boys, feel the approach of the mo- 
ment of emancipation, with a peculiar salience of 
thought, alternating with a deep and tranquil delight. 
The confessor reigns in the spirit of this glorious hour, 
and his laugh, and his joke, and his news, and his 


moved, and a whole band of ladies, driven in to escape 
a shower of rain, will not stir him from the chair, to 
which he seems nailed, like the marble prince of the 
Black Islands, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
The customers very naturally feel disinclined to pa- 
‘ronise a shop which is thus, as it were, haunted by an 
zvil spirit. Oh, howI do hate to enter that shop of 
Mr. Such-a-thing, says one young lady to another, for 
everything you do or say is noticed by that odious per- 
son who is always lounging thera And in this manner 
Mr. Such-a-thing loses his business, almost without the 
possibility of recalling it. He longs to discover a means 
of disposing of the confessor, but he finds a great diffi- 
culty in accomplishing his purpose. He is disinclined 
to be churlish to a person to whom he has confessed 
himself for years. Still he makes an effort. He grows 
cool in his civility, and makes a — of being always 
busy on his arrival. Perhaps he has the good luck, at 
length, to shake off this pest of his premises ; but it is 
more than probable that he submits to the terrific in- 
fliction for life, his confessor only leaving him when he 
is fairly in his grave. I once knew a dreadful case of 
confessorship, in which the shopkeeper had the hardi- 
hood to expel his visitant, and by a plan so ingenious, 


Upon the whole, it is better that one’s confessor should 
be a little poorer, as well as a little more plausible in 
speech, than oneself: he ought to be a man to whom 
meat and drink are things of some account—a broken- 
down Scotch licentiate—an author who has published 
respectable books which have never sold; in short, some 
idle, poor, servile individual, to whom it is of the last 
importance to get a good grazing ground in the back 
premises of a substantial trader, upon whom he may 
revenge that partiality of fortune, which decrees all the 
real comforts of life to the mercantile and commonplace, 
while the real “ clever fellows” starve. 

But, after all, it must be allowed that tLere is a great 
deal of confessorship in the world, independent of a 
regard to cake and pudding _It is in many cases sim- 
ply a fascination exerted over one mind by another; in 
others, the result of that very common failing, the want 
of confidence in one’s own resources. Young men—by 
which I mean men in the mason-lodge time of life, say 
between twenty and five-and-twenty—are most apt to 
indulge in confession. They think friends all in all, 
and for friends would give up every thing. All busi- 
ness and duty is to them an episode, only consented to 
| because it is unavoidable; while the enjoyment of the 


that I think it worth while to advert to it. The shop countenance of their friends seems the main and true 
contained four chairs, including the confessional, which concern of life. Then are the joys of confession truly 
stood opposite the door. One day when the confessor relished. Then does the vampire confessor suck deep- 
arrived, and, as usual, proceeded to his seat, he was a est into the vitals of his devotee. Happy delusion— 
little surprised in remarking that it was filled to a pretty Sweet morning dream—alas! too certain to awake to 
good height with parcels of some kind or other. But the conviction that it is “ but a dream!” 


proffered pinch, are listened to, re-echoed, and 


as this , poee naturally enough to be caused by a 
press in the stock of goods, no observation tock place 


taken of by his devotee, with a pleasure of the keenest | 'egarding it, and another chair was selected. However, 


nature, and ominous, you may make sure, of oysters and | + day when he again appeared, another chair was 


gin punch on the way home. 

In some shops, confessors cluster like grapes over a, 
vintner’s door. They block up the way of custom ; and | 
it it evident, in many cases, that the devotee would, 
rather lose the chance of a penny from a customer, by 
omitting opportunities of attack, temptation, and invei- 
glement, than lose the joke that is passing in the merry 
circle of his confessors, which his ear drinks in asa 
precious aside, while he only can spare a mere frag- 
ment of his attention—a corner of one auditory o 
the front-shop of his mind—to the real business before 
him. In some shops confessors get no encouragement 
before dinner. The broad eye of garish day, in those 
fastidious establishments, could no more endure such a 
walking personification of idle gossip, than a ball-room, 
at high twelve, could tolerate the intrusion of a man in| 
a short coat, with a pen stuck in his ear. But this is 
by no means the general case; and even in some in- 
stances, where the front shop will not admit of such an 
appendage, ten to one but, if the premises were well 
ransacked, you would find a specimen of the class snug 
in some out-of-the-way corner, filling up the ter 


part of his time with a newspaper, but every now and World. But occasions occur, where common practice’ 


then resorted to by his votary, in the intervals of actual 
employment, like an Egeria receiving the visits of a. 
—_. and no doubt administering equally precious, 
Counsel, 

The more common position of a shopkeeper’s con- 
fessor is a chair 0} posite the door, whence he may com-, 
mand a view of all that passes in the street, with a full, 
front inspection of every individual that makes bold to, 
enter. Into this chair the confessor invariably glides, 
as a matter of course. There he sits down, and, throw-, 

inflict his com upon the unhappy shopkeeper, 
for any | of He notices, as ff he were 
noticing, all that goes on in the premises. Not an order, 
is given for goods, not a payment made, or a penny-, 
worth sold, but it is seen, and very likely made the 
subject of after comment. It is of no consequence to 

confessor what description of customers enter the; 
Place. Were a princess of the blood to come in, he 
would keep his scat and his countenance equally un 


nd covered up in a similar manner. The following 
day, he even found a third filled with parcels; and on 
the fourth day the whole were thus engaged. The con- 
r now saw that a conspiracy had been formed to 
destroy his functions, and to expel him from his ancient 
settlements Like the unhappy antediluvians, who, as 
the flood arose, were driven from one spot of earth to 
another, and at last did not find a dry piece of ground 
whereon to rest their foot, so the unhappy confessor 
been driven from chair to chair, till at last he could 
not discover a place whereon he could plant himself. A 
pang of vexation shot through his heart; a gleam of 
mingled shame and indignation passed over his coun- 
tenance ; and, with a last look of despair, he burst from 
the shop, and “ ne’er was heard of more.” 

It must be allowed that some men do not stand so 
much in need of confessors, or do not indulge so mnch 
in them, as others; but, upon the whole, it may be 
taken as a — tule, that no man can altogether do 
without such an offivial. In the fair on-going business 
of life, one acts suo more solito, according to one’s regu- 
lar custom of trade, or by the common rules of the 


does not furnish a rule. You are in love, and wish to 
interest a friend in your passion; you are about to 
marry, and require information about arrangements, 
and also. some one to stand beside you, and pull off 
your glove, preparatory to the ceremony; you have a 
quarrel, and need a third party to tell you that you are 
in the right; you are about to enter into some com- 
mercial or other enterprise a little beyond your usual 
depth, and find it necessary to fortify your resulution by 
the sanction of a friend; or you write a poem or a 
novel, and — to have somebody to read the manu- 
script, and tell you that it is sure of success. In all 

cases, the confessor is indispensable. Without 
him, you would be crossed in love ; get stranded in the 
straits of matrimony; permit yourself, after giving 
offence and insult, to let off the object of it with impu- 
nity for his remonstrance; break down in your new 
business scheme; and let your manuscript waste its 
sweetness on the desert scrutoire. But with Aim, all 
goes 


‘POPULAR INFORMATION ON NATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS, 


THE institutions which have been established in dif: 
ferent quarters of the empire, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and disseminating paper notes as the repre- 
sentatives of solid property or coin, are of that peculiar 
and interesting description which may well serve to 
excite the inquiry of those who are entering on the busy 
scene of a mercantile life. Establishments with designs 
of this nature have been formed, chiefly since the deve- 
lopement of the national energies at the revolution of 
1688, over the united kingom of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; but it may be impartially stated, that it 
is only in Scotland that banking has been carried to 
| the height of its perfection, and erected on a basis of the 
"most absolute security. Why the English and the Irish 
_ have failed in perfecting their systems of paper money, 
| we need not stop to inquire with minuteness. 
|it has been owing to the habits and character of 
_ people, perhaps to the comparative extensiveness of their 
| country, or perhaps to the existence of legislative enact- 
| ments injurious to a perfect and salutary freedom of 


trade. 
| Most ofthe peculiar institutions of the Scotch have been 
pneeoes from the force of particular circumstances; and 
is very possible that they have sometimes succeeded in’ 
che ends of their establishment, when the same result, 
|would not follow their erection in many other territories,’ 
rhe natureand limited extent of the country, the reflective 
habits of the people, and the long impoverished condi- 
tion of the nation, have given a decided tum to the 
modes of action of the inhabitants _In the absence of 
real wealth they have been driven to various expedients 
to keep on a level with their neighbours; and to this 
jcause alone may we attribute, in a great measure, their 
success in processes of banking. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that the measures which have been judiciously 
resorted to for the auzpose of accomplishing a thorough 

in Scotlana, may be ed with i 


Ob other nations ; but before they attempt to dose, i 

institutions in the country, for instance, the law 
of attaching heritable property for debt, and the prao- 
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dice of public togistration, which contribute in an ex- 
degree to give strength and stability $9 our 


system of 
It hes boon establi as a principle in political 
ts 


econom: money, or coin, is not in itself wealth. It 
which, from 
the wages of 
real wealth of a nation is the amount of 
ed lands, the produce of its agriculture, its 
and its industrious habits. If it 
want the latter, it will soon ke utter poverty, what- 
ever be the quantity of coin it happens to have. At the 
revolution of 1688, or thereabouts, Scotland was much 
in the condition of a newly-discovered country. It had 
lands, but they were not improved, and consequently of 
little use; it very little produce of any kind; and 
its people were by no means industrious in their habits. 
At that period they were of a slothful speculative turn 
of mind; yet they did not want a number of persons 
among them who were endowed wi¢h the most patriotic 
motives, and who volunteered to rouse and direct the 
dormant energies of the country. But nothing could 
be done without money, or its representative. To plough 
the fields and drain the morasses it was n to pay 
those employed in the task. The landlord of a thou- 
sand or ten thousand acres of hill and dale said, [ am 
anxious to bring my lands into cultivation, and to make 
them produce crops of corn, but I have no horses, nor 
machinery, nor houses for labourers, and, to tell the 
truth, I have enough ado to keep my own family in 
food and clothing. However, he continued, if [ could 
get credit for some ploughs, harrows, horses, and other 
essentials for carrying on some improvements, I would 
begin to clear my lands immediately, and I would cer- 
tainly pay back what I had got, at the end of one or’ 
two years; for before that time I would have raised a 
considerable produce from the ground. This was the 
outery of nearly all the landed ay ery in Scotland. 
They wanted credit. It may be asked, why did they | 
not purchase what they wanted on credit? The reason | 
of this was, that the makers of ploughs and other machi- 
nery, aud the dealers in different kinds of goods, were 
as poor as themselves, and could not afford to give away 
their articles on the faith of a future payment The 
thing now to be desired was promissory notes, which, by 
being given by the landlords to the manufacturers and 
people they employed, these again could give them to 
the people they employed, and so on and on through a 
variety of hands. But as the issuing of promissory notes by 
private gentlemen could serve little purpose, as the issuers 
could not be very widely known or trusted, a necessity 
arose for establishing a national bank. or an institution 
empowered to manufacture and lend notes on a great 
ne and the payment of which woula .« guaranteed by 
a large body of individuals, each of consideruble wealth, 
and each a depositor of so much coin, to lie in the bank, 
in order to pay the notes that chanced to come back to 
the establishinent. The notes to be put forth, it will be 
seen by my young readers, were thus to bear a double 
character: they were to be the convenient representa- 
tives of credit, as well as the representatives of solid 
property, pledged by the large body of individuals who 
originated the bank. Such being the principle on which 
Scottish banking originated, and such being still its 
minent characteristic, | to state when and 

w the first bank was established. 

The project of a bank to effect the purposes just 
alluded to, was hailed with acclamation by the most 
patriotic leadowners and citizens; and in 1695, the 
scheme of its constitution being submitted to King Wil- 
liam and the Scottish Parliament, it was sanctioned by 
both, and the bank was instituted by a charter of incor- 
poration, uuder the designation of the Bank or Scor- 
tano The capital of the bank (or the money to be 
~ in to meet the payment of notes when they came 

k) was named at 1,200,000/. Scots, or 100,000/. 
sterling, which would be reckoned a very small sum in 
modern times. The amount was raised by shares differ 
ing in extent, from 1000/. Scots, or 83/, 6s. 8d. ster 
ling, to 20,000/. Scots. In 1774, the amount of stock 
was extended to 200,000/. sterling; and now it is a 
million and half sterling. The shares still remain at 
831. 6s. 8d. 

The establishment of the Bank of Scotland was of 
great service to the nation; the landholders borrowing 
notes, and bringing the country into cultivation, and a 
spur being by that means given to various branches of 
manufactures. The Bank of Scotland continued to be 
the only bank in the country till the year 1727, when a 
new and similar establishment was constituted, under 
the title of the Rovat Baxk or Scoriann. ‘These two 
establishments all the respectable banking 
business in the a till the year 1746, when a new 
association was , and i by royal char- 
tet, with the title of the Baitisa Linen Company. 


The peculiarity in the designation of this banking house 


that 
is only the tative of a commodi 
its bulk cannot be carried about, or 


deserves a word of explanation Hitherto the manu-} pe 


factures of Scotland, though partially developed by the 


above banks, remained in a very backward condition, 
and in an especial manner the manufacture of linens.| 


dnals were i ted under the aforementioned title, 
with power to raise acapital by shares, to the extent of 
100,000. The company itself did not take a part in 
the manufacturing of cloth ; it oy promoted it among 
others, through the aid of loans _ Its salutary advances 
in this way soon wrought a great change among the 
working classes, and powerfully assisted to raise the 
character of Scottish linens to that pitch they have now 
acquired. The company gradually fell into the course 
of common banking business, and now occupies a high 
station among these institutions. From 100,000/. the 
capital of this bank has been raised to 500,000/. where 
it has long remained stationary. By very adroit 

ment, it carries on a very great deal of business, and 
possesses as high credit as any bank in Scotland. It is 
understood to have been exceedingly fortunate in pur- 
chasing government stock at very fortunate periods. For 
many years its stock has been of a much higher value 
than that of any other company in the kingdom. 

These are allowed to take precedence of others erected 
in the subsequent part of last, and in the present century, 
either in Edinburgh or in the provinces. Of the) 
other banks, there are two kinds: one constituted by) 
an extensive copartnery of shareholders, on the princi-| 
ples of joint stock companies ; and ano 


of only a few wealthy partners. Among these, the bank 
of Sir William Forbes and Cae stands prominent 
for its age and respectability. Of the former description, 
there are at present upwards of thirty; and of the, 
latter, there are five. All the banks issue notes, with! 
the exception of three of the last named, which act more. 
as bill-broking institutions than banking-houses. | 

The constitution and internal arrangements of the dif-| 
ferent Scottish banks are by no means alike; yet in ge-| 
neral features they are the same, and in many cases the 
only difference lies in the official designations of the 
functionaries. 

The number of partners in these institutions is va- 
rious, and depends generally on the price of the shares, 
or the amount paid in uponthem. It sometimes occurs, 


that a provision is made that one person shall hold only 


a limited number of shares, and the votes of holders are 
reguiated by a graduated scale. It is very difficult to 
say what may be the exact number of shareholders in 
any of the banks, as it must vary continually by the 
transfer of stock from one to many hands, or the re- 
verse. It may give an idea of the number, however, 
when I state, that some time ago there were 1238 part- 
ners in the National Bank—500 in the Commercial 
Bank—446 in the Aberdeen Town and County Bank— 
and that in three of the remaining banks, the number 
exceeded 100—in six it varied from 20 to 100—and in 
seventeen was below 20. 

It seems to have been a principle in Scottish banking 
from the very first, to institute shares of a certain 
amount, and only to call up portions of the same as is 
felt to be necessary or convenient. In the Bank of 
Scotland, and the other two first-mentioned banks, the 
whole amount of the shares is paid up. But this is far 
from being the case with most others. With respect to 
the Commercial Bank, in which the nominal value of 
the shares is 500/., a fifth part, or 1002. per share, is paid 
in; and of the National Bank shares of 100/. each, 100. 
is only paid. The amount of paid-in capital, in general, 
bears no feasible proportion to the nominal capital. It 
hence follows that, but for subsidiary checks, a danger 
would ensue Of lowering the respectability of the holders 
of shares. 

In the greater proportion of Scottish banking institu- 
tions, the shares have risen much beyond par. The 
original holders of stock, therefore, ur their successors 
by inheritance, draw large profits from their shares ; 
and in many instances they gain from seven to nine 
per cent. on their sunk capital, When shares have 
been oyiet by purchase in recent times, the per 
centage, by reason of the heavy premiums paid, may be 
stated at about three and a half per cent. or thereabouts, 
The amount of premium paid in purchasing shares has 
been known to be immense. In 1825, when the mania 
for holding shares in companies was at its height, the 
100/. shares of the British Linen Company sold for no 
less than 325/.—the 831. 6s. 8d. shares of the Bank of 
Seotland for 240/.—the 100/. (paid in) shares of the 
Commercial Bank for 227/.—and the 100/. shares ot 
the Royal Bank for 235/. 

Dividends of the profits of Scottish banks are paid 
twice a-year, after public advertisement has been made. 
But besides these half-yearly per centages, the partners 
or shareholders in most banks receive bonusses at in- 


jtervals of from seven to ten years, generally to the 


amount of from 10/.to 20/. per share. Such monies are 
raised by the accumulation of a sinking fund, laid apart 
after the interest or per centage has been declared an- 
nually, in order to meet runs, should such occur; and 
as it is rarely that these funds are acted upon, they are, 
of i dissipated either in whole or part at approved 
riods. 
No shareholder in any bank can dispose of his 
stock until it has been first offered to the bank in its 
corporate capacity, as represented by its trustees, The 


for which the country was well adapted. In order ts 


of linen, a number of indivi- 


broker employed to sell shares must in all cases primaril 
offer them to the bank, and if it do not accep! of : 


at the market-price, the broker is told that he may dis. 


pose of them otherwise, which, when he does, the 
transfer is not complete until the name of the new owner; 
is registered in the bank books. real use of a pro. 
vision of this nature, is for the sake of security againg 
injury by the seller. fo make this sufficiently under. 
stood, it has to be explained, that it is customary, jp 
forming new banks in Scotland, to offer subscribers for 
shares a liberty of borrowing money by cash account 
to the extent of a half or third of the capital they pay ip. 
It is extremely probable that many are led to buy 
shares in banking institutions who could not well spare 
the whole price for any length of time; but it has the 
effect of procuring at once a number of good custo’ 
who take care to keep the notes which are produced in 
circulation. Besides, the bank never can lose by lend. 
ing these people money, because it has their paid-in 
stock in security, and, on this account, when they wish 
to sell out, by being made aware of their intention, it 
can thereby refuse to permit the sale till all debts which 
may be due, are paid to the establishment. Before the 
licence is given to sell, all their accounts must be 
balanced, and every bill they have had negociated by 
the bank, as drawers, acceptors, or indorsors, must be 


ther, composed honoured 


red. 

The business done by the Scottish banking-houses js 
prodigiously increased by the institution of branches in 
the provineial and country towns. From those 
already noticed, which are situated in Edinburgh, and 
from two or three of the chief provincial banks, there 
‘were altogether deputed not long since about one hun. 
dred and forty branches, and this number is undergoing 
a regular increase. ‘These subsidiary establishments are 
to be found in every town of any note, from the borders 
to the most northern point of Scotland. They are 
conducted by resident wealthy or responsible merchants 
and others, who give securities for intromissions, and 
are subjected to a very rigorous supervision by in- 
spectors, who are continually travelling about for this 
purpose. By a mutual agreement between the Bank of 
Scotland and the Royal Bank, rivalry is prevented in 
agencies, by the former being conceded the minor 
towns, while the latter takes the city of Glasgow. The 
branch of the Royal Bank at that place, it has been 
long understood, does much more Lestoses than the 
parent establishment; but there can be little doubt 
that the institution of the Union Bank there will greatly 
injure its issues in that quarter. The number of branches 
belonging to different houses, varies according to the 
enterprise or capital of the companies. The Bank of 
Scotland had lately seventeen; the British Linen Com- 
pany twenty-eight, the Commercial Bank thirty; and 
the National Bank eighteen The conductors of the 
branch banks give no loans or negociate any heavy 
transactions without consulting with their masters. They 
keep beside them at all times a competent supply of 
uotes, with which, on most occasions, they may discount 
bills, according to their own judgment. 

The expressed value of the notes put forth by the 
Scottish banks is for the greater part 1/., and though 
notes for five, ten, twenty, and a hundred pounds, are 
issued, they are seldom long in circulation, and are far 
less frequently seen. The notes of the Commercial 
Bank, the Nativnal Bank, the Bank of Scotland, the 
Royal Bank, the British Linen Company, and Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes and Company, enjoy the greatest circula- 
tion, and in a greater relative proportion, I would sup- 

ose, to their priority in the above order. They are 

pated over every county ; and it is seldom that the 
notes of provincial banks are taken so readily from 
their place of issuing: provincial bank notes are at 
least not common in the metropolis, and their circula- 
tion is for the most part of a local nature; the commu 
re 4 at large preferring the notes of Edinburgh bankers 
All notes are declared to be payable on demand at the 
office from whence they are issued. It is not expressed 
that, though issued by the branches, they will be cashed 
there; yet, in practice, the agents take them in, and I 
uever heard of an instance of the public having suffered 
by this provision, which is not commonly adverted to. 
It was at one time ordained that Scottish bank notes 
should not be re-issued after they were three years old, 
but such a regulation is abrogated, and they are now 
sent out as long as they are in good condition. Each of 
the one-pound notes costs about eight-pence, five-pence 
of which sum goes for the stamp. Almost all the mo- 
dern notes are produced from plates of hardened steel, 
and of such liar and intricate devices, that forgery 
cannot be attempted with success, or remain long un- 
detected. So little is forgery known, and in general so 
it be by the inferiority of work- 
manship, that nobody is im upon but sim 
or careless persons.— To 


THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

Acatn we find ourselves traversing the wild scenery of the 
Western and Northern Highlands, wandering through the 
gloomy recesses of the glens and passes, and pausing on the 
, hoon ne! beauty of the lovely lakes of Caledonia. Whats 
| femarkable stretch of lakes do we find in the Great Glen of 


them | Scotland—Glenmore-nan-Albin, as it used to be called by 
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of inland mvigation, as the Caledonian Canal 

t the bottom of this strath, extending from one side of the 
island to the other, a distance of about sixty miles, lie Loch 
Ness, Loch Oich and Loch Lochy, with the rivers and ar- 
tifcial channels joining them in a continuous line. Lec: 
Ness, the most northerly of the series, is a lake ny 
some mysterious and even terrible characteristics. {t extends 
about twenty-two miles in length, by a breadth of from half 
a mile fo one and a half, but more generally nearly a single 
mile Its depth is considered to be greater than most parts 
of the sea between the northerly part of Scotland and the 
rorth of Europe, measuring in some places 185 fathoms, and 
tis at its whole length, except at two points, being able 
to sail a ship of the line, close upon the shore _It stretches 
along in a perfectly straight line, between two .ofty piles of 
hills, which rise steep as walls to a prodigious height; and 
the tourist looks along it from one end to the other, as through 
atelescope. This lake has the remarkable property of never 
freezing in the severest winter, and, in frosty weather is 
covered with a thick mist, having the appearance of a dense 
smoke; and it is usually agitated violently when any other 
part of the world is undergoing the phenomena of an earth- 
quake. ‘This remarkable peculiarity was particularly obser- 
vable on the Ist of November, 1775, at the time of the great 
earthquake at Lisbon. The water rose rapidly, and flowed up 
the lake with amazing impetuosity, the waves being carried 
toore than two hundred yards up the river Vich, breaking on 
its banks five feet above the level of the river. It continued 
ebbing and flowing for about an hour; at the end of which 
time, a wave much greater than the others terminated the 
commotion, overflowing the north bank of the lake to the ex- 
tent of thirty feet. 

Loch Ness is fed by a number of tributary streams ; among 
others the water of Foyers, or Fyers on its south side. The 
water of Fyers and its falls form the chief wonder in this par’ 
of the country, and have tong been an object of attraction to 
wavellers proceeding by the Caledonian Canal. The river 
rises in a mountainous region in the district of Bade- 
noch, Inverness-shire, and flows in a northerly course fo: 
about ten miles, through a vale abounding in eautiful sce- 
nery, to Loch Ness. Ata short distance from its embou- 
chue, it arrives at two precipices, down which its waters 
are necessarily poured. ‘Lhe upper fall is the smaller, and 
nearly half a mile above the lower, The former fall makes 
three loops down a fearful gulf into a pool beneath. A stone 
bridge, unfortunately in an unsuitable taste, has been thrown 
across the ravine in front. 


anarrow rocky channel, suddenly makes a sheer unbroken 
descent of two hundred and twelve feet. 
the adjoining rocks, bristling with shrubbery and bedewed 
with the soft spray of the descending waters, to the surface 
of the troubled pool beneath, the height is four hundred 
and seventy feet. The appearance of this cataract is truly 
grand. Ideas of the magnificent efforts of nature, connected 
with feelings of romance, fill the mind of the tourist; and, 
as he scrambles down the face of the verdant precipices or 
louks aloft from the green esplanade at the bottom, he con- 
fesses, amidst the din of the rushing waters, that in Scotlana 
tre found scenes not too fondly praised in the patriotic 
thymes of its bards, and survassed by those of few foreign 
and similar lands. 

Loch Oich, the next in the chain of lakes, is an exceed- 
mgly beautiful sheet of water, measuring about four miles 
mlength. The banks here slope gently to the water, form- 
ing a number of beautiful bays, and possessing several 
pretty islets, mostly covered with wood. Loch Lochy, the 
most westarly of the whole, extends fourteen miles in length, 


teenery. 

Since we are at this part of the country, we may, if tiv 
kind reader be not too much fatigued, take a stretch east- 
ward towards the river Fin lhorn, where there are several 
small lakes of some beauty, and not destitute of historical 
interest. Of these little gems in the rugged wilderness, 
none pleases us so much as the pretty lake of Moy. The 
lake of Moy is situated in the pastoial united parish of Moy 
and Dalarossie, on the left bank of the Findhorn, and ex- 
tends t-vo miles long by three quarters of # mile in breadth. 
This small expanse of water is not without its islands, 
and, as in every instance, it is the islands which afford the 
greatest interest to the spectator. The lake, the trees, and 
the chief island, form a tiny picturesque scene 80 pleasing, 
that all around the country appears more dreary by the con- 
tast. The island of Moy, situated in the centre of the 
lake, consists of perhaps two acres of ground, and contains 

remains of a house once a chief seat of the lairds of 
Mackintosh, or heads of the powerful northern clan Chat- 
fan, and which attests, from various circumstances, the opne 
and consequence of this long independent dynasty. 

Many a terrific tale of feud and battle is related about this 
insular strength. Among the prevailing legends of the 
Celts of Badenoch, the following has obtained a traditional 
woloriety. It is told that in a great battle which took place 
between the Cummins and Mackintoshes, the former were 
defeated, and being unable or unwilling to renew the war, 
peace was proposed and accepted. ‘lo celebrate it, the 
Cummins invited the Mackintoshes to a feast prepared iv 
the castle of Moy, with all the rude sumptuousness of feu- 
dal wealth. It was the secret design, however, of the trea- 
cherous inviters, to murder their unsuspicious guests, and 
twas arranged that a Mackintosh should sit, under the 
Pretence of distinction, on the right hand of every Cum- 
‘uP, and that at-a-coneerted signal he was to be stabbed by 
us neighbour, The sigual proposed was the introduction 
@ a bull’s head, Happily this base and murderous plot 
‘as made known privily by one ot the Cummins wo the 
and when the signal was made, so ready and active 
the Makiptoshes, that they inslantly plunged thei 
dats into the bodies of those beside them, so prevented 


“Se Celtic inhabitants of these regions, and now suited ¢ 


and is likewise environed by some striking Highland’: 


this extensive scheme of assassination by a just 
criminate slaughter of their pretended friends. 


Highland lakes, even by the peo 
Maree, in the north-west 


the west coast, called Loch Ewe, 


surrounded with the sublimest mountain scenery. 


wild, an intermixture of rock and wood, 


noble and overhanging cliffs and mountains. In one 


rangments of Scottish mountains. It was with some dith 


‘name ; and it 


depredations from the wolves of ancient days.” 


THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 
| BY MISS MITFORD. 


Iy a winding unfrequented road, on the south side of our 
Village, close to a low, two-arched bridge, thrown across a 
stream of more beauty than consequence, stood the small 
inreguiar dwelling, and the picturesque building of Hather- 
ford Mill. It was a pretty scene on a summer afternoon, was 
that old mill, with its strong lights and shadows, its low- 
browed cottage covered with the clustering Pyracantha, and 
the clear brook, which, after dashing and foaming, and 


brawling, and playing off all the airs of a mountain river, 


,while pest up in the mill-stream, was no sooner let loose, 


;than it subsided into its natural peaceful character, and 


‘Walton angled in. 
| Many a traveller has stayed his step to admire the old 
buildings of Hatherford Mill, backed by its dark orchard 
especially when its accompanying figures, the jolly miller, 
sitting before the door, pipe in mouth, and jug in hand, like 
one of ‘Teniers’ boors, the 

white sack over his shoulders, carefully descending the 
out-of-doors steps, and the miller’s daughter, 


picture, 
| The scenery at the other side of the road was equally 


attractive, in a different style. Its principal feature was 


the great farm of the parish, an old manorial house, solid 
and venerable, with a magnificent clum 


of witch elms 
\in front of the porch, a suburb of out 


ildings behind, 


‘and an old-fashioned garden with its rows of espaliers, its 


wide flower borders, and its close filberd-walk, stretching 
like a cape into the waters, the strawberry beds, sloping 
‘into the very stream; so that the cows, which in sultry 
|weather, came down by twos, and by threes, from the op- 
‘posite meadows, to cool themselves in the water, 
almost crop the leaves as they stood. 
| In my mind, that was the pleasanter scene of the two ; 
but such could hardly have been the general opinion, since 
nine out of ten passers-by never vouchsafed a glance at 
the great farm, but kept their eyes steadily fixed on the 
|mill ; perhaps to look at the old buildings, perhaps at the 
| miller’s young daughter. 

Katy Dawson was accounted by common consent the 
rettiest girl in the parish. Female critics in beauty would 
the sure to limit the commendation by asserting that her 
features were irregular, that she had not a good feature in 
her face, and so forth ; but these remarks were always made 
in her absence, and no sooner did she appear, than even her 
critics felt the power of her exceeding loveliness. It was 
the Hebe look of youth and health, the sweet and joyous 
expression, and, above all, the unrivalled brilliancy of co- 
louring, that made Katy’s face, with all its faults, so pleasant 
to look upon. A complexion of the purest white, a coral 
lip, and a cheek like the pear, her namesake, ‘‘ on the side 
‘What's next the sun,” were relieved by rich curls of browg 


and indis. 


culty (continues the narrator) we explored our nocturna! 
way through the labyrinth of islands in the centre of this 
lake, as they are little raised above the water, and covered 
sul s wn with scattered firs, and with thickets of birch, alder, and 
f . Vie lower fall is that which holly, while they are separated by narrow and tortuous 
chiefly attracts attention, The water, after flowing through !channels. Inch Maree has been dedicated to a saint of that 

i still continues a burial place, chosen, it is 
From the top of said, like all those which are found in islands, to prevent 


crept quietly along the valley, meandering through the green 
oody meadows, as tranquil a trout stream as ever Izaak 


mealy millers man with his | P 


flitting 
about amongst her poultry, gave life and motion to the 


r, of the deep yet delicate hue that one sometimes finds in 


nai 
Fe ripest and latest hazel nut of the season. Her figure was 


It is surprising how little is known of some of the finest well suited to her blossomy countenance, round, short, and 
le of Scotland. Loct 
rt of the Highlands, *is only 
known by name, or by the descriptions of at most one 01 
two travellers. Being situated in the parish of Gairloch, 
in the western wilds of Ross-shire, it lies so much out o 
the common route of tourists, that it is perhaps thought to 
be uaworthy of a journey across the moors and mountains. 
Yet it is a noble lake, extending about sixteen miles in 
length, by a breadth of from one to two, and emitting its 
redundant waters by a river, falling into a salt water bay on 
This extensive sheet of 
water is studded with some fine woody islands, and Soe 
n the 
language of Maculloch, who alone has visited it in recent 
times for purposes of description, ‘‘ it is bounded by high 
mountains, and having a very varied and irregular outline, 
its shores present a good deal of interesting scenery, the en- 
tire lake itself being displayed from many different points, 
and under a great variety of aspects, so as to roduce some 
of the finest specimens of this class of landscape in the 
Highlands. In point of style, it ranks rather more nearly 
with Loch Lomond than with any other of the southern lakes, 
though still very inferior, The most accessible and the 
finest general views may be obtained from the rocky hills 
| that bound the exit of the river. The mountain outline, 
| which is grand and various, presents a greater diversity of 
| form and character than any of the Scottish lakes; but Ben 
Lair is always the principal—graceful, solid, and broad. 
The middle ground is a source of variety—splendid and 
The w'nding and 
wooded course of the river Ewe adds much to its loveliness. 
Though there is a road on each side of the lake, the circuit is 
both laborious and tedious. The northern margin of Loch 
Maree presents a great variety of close shore scenery, con- 
sisting of rocky and wooded bays and creeks, rising into 

lace 
the remains of a fir forest, in a situation almost tperedible, 
produces a style of landscape that might be expected in the 
‘Alps, but not among the more confined scope and lower ar- 


child-like ; add to this ‘a 
ing pleasing tongue,” a 
lle of the village. 

But gay and smiling though she were, the fair maid of the 
mill was little accessible to wooers. Her mother had long 
veen dead, and her father, who held her as the very apple of 
his eye, kept her carefully away from the rustic juoketings, 
at which rural fliitations are usually n. Accordingly, 
our village beauty had reached the age of eighteen, without 
a lover. She had indeed had two offers; one from a dashing 
horse-dealer, who, having seen her for five minutes one day, 
when her father called Ler to admire a nag that he was 
cheapening, proposed for her that very night as they were 
chaffering about the price; and took the refusal in such 
dudgeon, that he would have left the house utterly inconso- 
lable, had he not contrived to comfort himself by cheating the 
offending papa, twice as much as he intended, in his horse 
bargain. The other proffer was from a stayed, thick, sober, 
silent, middle-aged personage, who united the offices of 
schoolmaster and land-measurer, an o!d crony of the good 
miller’s, in whose little parlour he had smoked his pipe regu- 
larly every Saturday evening for the last thirty years, and 
who called him still from habit, ‘* Young Sam Robinson.” 
He, one evening as they sat together smoking outside the door, 
broke his accustomed silence with a formal demand of his com- 
rade’s permission to nt himself as a suitur to Miss Katy ; 
which permission being, as soon as her father could speak 
for astonishment, civilly refused, Master Samuel Robinson 
addressed himself to his pipe again, with his wonted 
phlegm, played a manful part in emptying the ale jug, and 
discussing the Welsh rabbit, reappeared as usual, on the 
following Saturday, and to judge from his whole demean- 
our, seemed to have entirely forgotten his unlucky pro« 


retty foot, a me lance, a 
po that ‘Kay was the 


sal. 

Soon after the rejection of this most philosophical of all 
discarded swains, an important change took place in the 
neighbournoed, in the shape of a new occupant of the great 
farm. ‘The quiet respectsble old couple who nad resided 
there for half a century, had erected the mossy sun-dial, and 
planted the great mulberry tree, having determined to retire 
trom business, were succeeded by a new tenant fiom a distant 
country, the youngest son of a gentleman brought up to agri- 
,cultural pursuits, whose spirit and activity, his boldness in 
stocking and cropping, and his scientific management of 
manures and machinery, formed the strongest possible con- 
‘trast with the think ctices of his predecessors. All 
the village was full of oduineties of the intelligent young 
farmer, Edward Grey ; who being unmarried, and of a kindly 
and sociable disposition, soon became familiar with high and 
low, and was no where a greater favourite than with his 
opposite neighbour, our good miller. : 

Katy’s first feeling towards her new acquaintance was aa 
-awe, altogether different from her usual shamefacedness ; a 
genuine fear of the quickness and talent which broke out, 
not merely in his conversation, but in every line of his acute 
and lively countenance. There was occasionally a sudden 
laughing light in his hazel eye, and a very arch and momen- 
tary smile, now seen, and now gone, to which, becoming as 
most people thought them, she had a particular aversion. 

In short, she paid the young farmer, for so he persisted in 
being called, the compliment of running away, as soon as he 
came in sight, for three calendar months. At the end of 
that time, appearances mended. First she began to loiter at 
the door; then she staid in the room; then she listened ; 
then she smiled; then she laughed outright ; then she ven- 
tured to look up; then she began to talk in her turn; and 
before another month had , would prattle to Edward 
Grey as fearlessly and freely, as to her own father. 

On his side, it was clear that the young farmer, with 
all his elegance and refinement, his education and intelli- 
gence, liked nothing better than this simple village lass, He 
assed over the little humours, proper to her as a beauty and 
a spoiled child, with the kindness of an indulgent brother ; 
was amused with her artlessness and delighted with her 
gaiety. Gradually he began to find his own fire side lonely, 
and the parties of the neighbourhood boisterous ; the lit 
parlour of the miller formed just the happy medium, quiet- 
ness without sol:tude, and society without dissipation—and 
thither he resorted accordingly. His spaniel, Ranger, taking 

ion of the middle of the hearth-rug, just as comfort- 
ably as if in his master’s own demesnes, and Katy’s large 
tabby cat, a dog-hater by profession, not merely submitting 
to the usurpation, but even ceasing to erect her bristles on his 
approach. 

Pe the world waned for three months more. One or two 
little miffs had, indeed, occurred between the parties; once, 
for instance, at a fair held in the next town on the first of 
May: Katy having been frightened at the lions and tigers 
inted outside a show, had nevertheless been half-led, half. 


| forced into the booth to look at the rea! living monsters by he 


ungallant beau. This was asad offence. But unluckily ovr 
village damsel had been so much entertained by some monkeys 
and parrots on her first entrance, that she quite forgot to be 
frightened, and afterwards, when confronted with the royal 
brutes, had taken so great a fancy to a beautiful panther, as 
to wish to have him for a pet; so that this quarrel passed 
away almost as soon as it began The second was about 
the colour of a ribband, an election ribband. Katy having 
been much caught by the graceful and gracious man- 
aers of a county candidate who called to request her father’s 
vote, had taken upon herself to canvass their opposite neigh- 

bour, and was exceedingly astonished to her request 

— at better than a difference from her favourite 

in political opinion, & previous promise to his opponent. 

‘astonished at want of influence, and 

rendered zea ition, began to lock grave, and par- 
ties would i tun: high et Hatherford, ed vet 
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oer candidate put a to the dispute by declining to come 
to the poll. Be that at quarrel was 
At last a real and serious anxiety o aty’s inno- 
happens in this world of con- 
of a gratified wish, 
hy Maynard, had 
been her favourite She was an inte higent unaffected — 
woman, a few years older than herself, the daughter of a Lon- 
don tradesman, excellently brought up, with a great deal of 
information and taste, and a total absence of airs and finery. 
In person she might almost be called plain ; but there was such 
natural gentility about her, her manners were so pleasing and 
her conversation so attractive, that few people, after passing 
an evening in her society, poenberal bor want of beauty. 
She was exceedingly fond of the country and of her pretty 
cousin, who, on her part, looked up to her with much of the 
res 1 fondness of a younger sister, and had thought to 
herself a hundred times, when most pleased with their new 
neighbour, ‘‘ how I wish my cousin Sophy could see Edward 
Grey ;”’ and now that cousin Sophy had seen Edward Grey, 
poor Katy would have given all that she possessed in the 
world, if they had never met. They were heartily delighted 
with each other, and laimed openly their mutual good 
opinion. Sophy praised Mr. Grey’s vivacity ; Edward 
fessed himself enchanted with Miss Maynard’s voice. Bach 
was astonished to find in the other a cultivation unusual in 
that walk of life. They talked, and laughed, and sang toge- 
ther, and seemed so happy, that Katy, without eerie | why, 


cent happiness ; and, as it often 
tradictions, the grievance took the 
" Of all her relations her cousin, 


became quite miserable, flew from Edward, avoided \ 
except wi cou to some soli ace, 
and give vent to her how in tears. Poor Kaye she 
could not tell what ailed her; but she was quite sure she 
was wretched, and then she cried again, 

In the meanwhile, the intimacy between the new friends 
became closer and closer. There was an air of intelligence 
between them that might have puzzled wiser heads than that 
of our simple miller-maiden. A secret—Could it be a love 
secret? And the influence of the gentleman was so open and 
avowed, that Sophy, when on the point of ure, con- 
sented to prolong her visit to Hatherford, at his request, 
although she had previously resisted Katy’s solicitations and 
the hospitable urgency of her father. 

Affairs were in this porture, when one fine evening, towards 
the end of June, the cousins sallied forth for a walk, and 
were suddenly joined by Edward Grey, when at such a dis- 
tance from the house as to prevent the possibility of Katy’s 
stealing back thither, as had been her usual habit on such 
occasions. The path they chose led through long narrow 


meadows, ~~ down on either side to the winding stream, 
ee by rm hedges, and seemingly shut out from the 
world. 


A pleasant walk it was, through those newly-mown mea. 
dows, just cleared of the hay, with a bright rivulet mean. 
dering through banks so variously beautiful ; now fringed 
by rushes and sedges ; now bordered by little thickets of haw- 
thorn and woodbine, and the briar-rose; now overhung y a 

lard ash, or a silver-barked beech, or a lime-tree in full 

. Now a smooth turfy slope, green to the eye, and 

soft to the foot; and now again a rich embroidery of the 

golden flag, the purple willow-herb, the blue forget-me-not, 

and ‘‘a thousand fresh-water flowers of several colours,” 
making the bank as gay as a en. 

It was impossible not to pause in this lovely spot ; and 
Sophy, who had been collecting a bright bunch of pink blos- 
toms, the ragged-robin, the wild rose, the crane’s bill, and 
the fox.glove, or to use the prettier Irish name of that superb 
— the fairy-cap, appealed to Katy to ‘‘ read a lecture of 

country art,” and show “‘ what every flower, as country 
people hold, did signify’’—a talent for which the young maid 
of the mill was as celebrated as Bellario. But poor Katy, 
who, decliniug Edward's offered arm, had loitered a little 
®ehind, gathering « long wreath of the woodbine, and the 
briony, and the wild vetch, was, or pretended to be, deeply 
engaged in twisting the garland round her straw bonnet, and 
answered not a word. She tied on her bonnet, however, 
and stood by listening, whilst the other two continued to talk 
of the symbolic meaning of flowers, quoting the well-known 
lines from the Winter's Tale, and the almost equally charm- 
ing passage from Philaster. 

At length Edward, who, during the conversation, had been 

ing all that he could collect of the tall almond-scented 
tufts of the elegant meadow sweet, whose crested blossoms 
arrange themselves in a plumage so richly delicate, said, 
holding up his nosegay, ‘I do not know what myatical 
interpretation may be attached to this plant in Katy’s “coun- 
try art,” but it 1s my favourite amongst flowers; and if I 
were inclined to follow Eastern and 
make love by a , L should certainly it to m 
cause. And it shall be so,”’ he added, after a short mene 4 
his eae ent sudden smile illuming his whole countenance ; 
* the nical name signifies, the Queen of the Meadow, 
and wherever I offer this tribute, wherever I this tuft, 
also. » that the offering = - find favour with m 
queen!’’ Katy heard no more turned away to a li 
bay formed by the rivulet, where a bed of peebles, overhung 
by a grassy bank, afforded a commodious seat, and there she 
her down, trembling, cold, and wretched ; understanding, 
the first time, her own feelings, and wondering if any 
—= all the world had ever been sounhappy before. 

re ap sat, with the tears rolling down her cheeks, un- 
consciously making ‘‘ rings of rushes that grew thereby,” 
and Edward's dog Ranger, who had been wntching a shoal 
of minnows at play in the shallow water, and now and 
then inserting bis huge paw into the stream, as if trying to 
catch one, came to her, and laid his h head, and bis tong 
eurling brown ears, into her lap, and | at her ‘‘ with eyes 
whose human meaning did not need the aid of speech”— 
exes-full of pity and of love; for Ranger, in common with 


all the four-footed world, loved Katy dearly; and now he 
looked up in her face, and licked her cold hand. Oh! kinder 
and faithfuller than your master, thought Katy, as with 
a fresh of teams che laid her on 
head, and sat in that 
whilst her companions were hooking and landing some white 


w iNT hed, and she arose hastily, and 

t last a arose ily, and trem- 
blingly, ed al on, anxious to escape observation, 
“Your garland is loose, Katy,” said Edward, lifting his 
hand to her bonnet : “ Come and see how nicely I have fas- 
tened it! No clearer mirror than the dark smooth basin of 
water, under those hazels! come!” He put her hand under 


she cast her eyes on the stream, she saw the rich tuft of 
meadow-sweet, the identical Queen of the Meadow, waving 
like a plume, over her own straw bonnet ; felt herself caught 
in Edward’s arms, for, between surprise and joy, she had 
well nigh fallen; and when, with instinctive modesty, she 
escaped from his embrace, and took refuge with her cousin, 
the first sound that she heard was Sophy’s affectionate whis- 
per, “‘ I knew it all the time, Katy! every body knew it but 
you! and the wedding must be next week, for I have pro- 
mised Edward to stay and be bride’s-maid ;” and the very 
next week they were married.—Our Village. 


the hunting at Epping and round London, at Easter time, 
commenced in 1226, when king Henry III. confirmed to the 
citizens of London, free warren, or liberty to hunt a circuit 
about their city, in the warren of Staines, Hainhault forest, 
&c.; and in ancient times, the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
corporation, attended by a due number of their constituents, 
availed themselves of this right of chase in solemn guise. 
From newspaper report, it appears, that the office of Common 
Hunt, attached to the mayoralty, is in danger of desuetude. 
The Epping hunt seems to have lost the lord mayor and his 
brethren in their corporate capacity, and the annual sport to 
have become a farcical show. 


HIGHLAND HARDIHOOD. 


John, the second Lord Reay, son of the unfortunate 
royalist, Donald, the tirst Lord Reay, and chief of the 
clan Mackay, was long kept in confinement in the Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh, during the troubles of the Com- 
monwealth, but at length, as is related by tradition, 
effected his escape in a manner well worthy of record- 
ing. His lady, the daughter of Mackay of Scaury, was 
uncommonly beautiful and handsome; and having been 
introduced to the Protector Cromwell, she fell or 
her knees before him, and in the most impressive man- 
ner begged that her husband might be liberated. He 
was so struck with her beauty and deportment, that he 
said he would do all that lay in his power to gratify her 
Lord Reay, he added, was a state prisoner, and he 
could not of himself order his liberation; but if she 
could manage so as to get him out of prison, he would 
grant him a protection or to secure him from fur- 
ther trouble, and which he delivered to her accordingly. 
A great difficulty still remained, how to get his lordship 
beyond the prison wall. His lady and his faithful ser- 
vant, John Mackay, it seems, always had free access to 
him. There were two grenadiers placed before the entry 
to the prison, as guards,—a duty performed in later times 
by the members of an ancient civic militia, called the 

‘own Guard. John said, if Lady Reay could get his 
Lordship brought that length, he would, at the hazard 
of his life, prevent the sentinels from obstructing him 
in his escape. The lady got her part effected; and as 
Lord Reay was ready to advance towards the sentinels, 
John suddenly laid hold of them both, and with the 
greatest ease laid them prostrate, the one above the 
other, and then disarmed them. As his master was 
now under cover of the protection, John surrendered 
himself, and was immediately put in prison, and laid 
in irons. He was afterwards brought to trial at which 
Cromwell himself assisted. He said, that the servant 
had no doubt forfeited his life; but his conduct, which 
went to obtain his master’s liberty, and perhaps to save 
his life, was heroical ; and if this man was put to death 
for an act of this nature, which proceeded wholly from 
his fidelity to his master, and was attended with 
hurtful in itself, it would discourage their own 
other servants from entertaining that degree of attach- 
ment to their masters, which a on ited to this 
prisoner would insure. His opinion, therefore, was, 
that, for the sake of justice, the prisoner should be con 
demned to die: but that, in the circumstances of the 
case, the punishment should be remitted, which was 
agreeed to unanimously After the sentence was inti- 
mated to Mackay, Cromwell took a full view of his 
person, and noticing his fierce aspect and athletic frame, 
exclaimed to those arouud him, “ May I ever be kept 
from the devil's and that man’s grasp. 


Spanisn Naval - Moral, we met a 
oy family of rank travelling, a sight ve 
lad 


his arm, and led her thither ; and there, when mechanically of 


Easter Hunt at Errinc.—Fitzstephen informs us, that | paid 


the carriage-window, and spoke to the ladies. paniards, 
however exalted their rank, are ex, 


observed, , 
ceedingly kind and affable to their servants and inferiors, 
And, deed, the lower classes have much natural politeness ; 
nor is there Pag | in their language or manner which 
disgusts or offends. They have no vulgarity in their freedom, 
nor servility in their respect. I have often sat round the fire 
of a P amid Spaniards of all classes, whom chance 
had assembled together, and been quite charmed to mark the 
general ent humour, and the easy, unembarrassed propriety 

beha of the common peasants.— Recollections of tie 


Towns tw tae Desent.—The extraordinary strength of 
the buildings in some of Syria has excited the surprise 
of most travellers. ‘‘ In periods of misrule,” says Bucking. 
ham, ‘‘ one town becomes suddenly deserted and another re 
— at short intervals of time; and the edifices in each 
ing of the most durable kind, they remain uninjured, and 
thus serve for the habitations of race after race, descending 
through many generations. For the same reasons, the houses 
may be said to be without permanent owners, the first occu- 
pier holding his right indisputable, until he is forced by some 
sudden emergency to quit it ; when the next occupier enters 
and retains it on the same condition, no rent or taxes bein 
id in either case, any more than would be if a man lived 


Peninsula, 


in his own tents, or in a natural cavern which he might find 
suited to his pu , and adopt for his abode. _As there are 
in general more Seanes in these everlasting and indestructible 
towns than there are persons at any one time requiring to oc- 
cupy them, an ample choice is afforded to all parties, but 
particularly to the earliest comers, and as no one has a per. 
manent interest in the security of any one particular i 
very little attention is paid to improving them. The build. 
ings are in themselves so strong, being wholly composed of 
stone, including roofs, and even doors, that they never need 
repairs, The doors have no hinges, being attached at the 
top and bottom with a pivot of stone. In times of great 
danger, when a visit from the Arabs of the Desert is appre. 
hended, the inhabitants either retire to some other town, 
or barricade themselves in their houses by heaping up loose 


stones to the approach of horsemen to the most de- 
fenceless of their dwellings, while they can aszail 
them with the same material as missiles from the terraces 
above.” 


Un moment Peur.—Bonaparte lost four aide-de-camps 
during the short time he was in Egypt. One of them, 
Croisier, appearing to Napoleon to lack the proper degree of 
boldness at the proper moment, he burst out against him in 
one of his violent and humiliating attacks of abuse and con 
tempt. The word “ coward” escaped him ; Croisier deter. 
mined not to survive it; he sought death on several occasions, 
but did not succeed till the siege of Acre. He was in attend. 
ance on Napoleon in the trenches there, when such a sharp 
look-out was kept by the garrison, that if an elbow or feather 
showed itself above or beside them, it was instantly grazed by 
a bullet. Croisier watched his opportunity and jumped 
upon the platform. ‘‘ Come down, I command you,” cried 
Seach. in a voice of thunder; but it was too late—the 
victim of his severity fell at his feet. Murat, the chival 
rous braver of all danger, had also his moment de peur (mo 
ment of fear,) which lost him the countenance of his gene 
ral, until displeasure could no longer resist the brill:ancy 
of his achievements. It was at the siege of Mantua, in the 
first Italian campaign, that Murat was ordered to charge a 
ring Gel troops that were making a sortie from the garrison 
He hesitated, and in his confusion declared himself wound: 
ed—he was removed from the presence of the general—he 
was in every way discountenanced ; in pt he was sent 
on the most distant and dangerous services ; in short, he 
more than reconquered his character before the battle of 
Aboukir, on which occasion Napoleon himself was obliged 
to declare he was superb. The ve Marshal Lannes one 
day severely yy geen a colonel who had punished a 
ng officer for a moment de peur. ‘‘ That man,” said 
ae ween than 2 poltroon who pretends that he never 
A Miv-Lorutaw Trapitiox.—A tradition exists in Mid- 
Lothian relative to a house on the barony of Gilmerton, nea 
; » which has given occasion to the beautiful ballad 
entitled ‘‘ The Gray Brother,” by Sir Walter Scott, and 
which is said to be of the following purport. The building 
alluded to, now called Gilmerton G » was originally 
named Burndale, from the following tragic adventure. The 
of of old 
eron, who had one beautiful daughter. This Young lady 


their intercourse by the connivance of the lady’s nurse, who 
lived at the house of Gilmerton Grange. He formed a rew- 
lution of bloody vengeance, underterred by the supposed 
sanctity of the clerical character, or by the r claims 
of natural affection. Choosing, therefore, a dark and windy 
night, when the objects of his vengeance were engaged in a 
stolen interview, he set fire to a stack of dried thorns, and 
other combustibles, which he had caused to be piled against 


the house, and reduced to a pile of glowing ashes 
ng, with all its inmates, = rere! 


DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
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fis valuable services. Among those ambitious and di 
contented, but brave Spaniards, few were an equal match 
@® Vasco Nunez de Balboa, either for the command which 
he obtained over his associates, or for his daring intrepidity 

in facing danger We learn from an exceedingly 

wolume, entitled «‘The Voyages of the Companions of 
Columbus,’’ published in the Family Library, that this man 
was one of the most enterprising of those commanders ap- 
inted by Spain in taking charge of the colony at Darien, 
was never tired of levying war against the caciques or 
ty native princes, and it was on one of his expeditions of 
nature, when extorting gold from one of the simple 
inhabitants, that he received intelligence cf the existence of 
the great Pacific Ocean at no very great distance on the 
Opposite side of the country. In the government of the 
colony, Vasco Nunez does not appear to have been much 
actuated by principles of moderation or justice By his 
fadacious conduct he at length roused the indignation of 
the Spanish sovereign, and was condemned in certain 
damages. Informed of this storm, which had arisen in 
consequence of the complaiats laid against him, and that 
be would be immediately summoned to the court of Spain, 
toanswer the criminal charge advanced against him, he at 
@ace resolved on the means to be adopted for his protection. 

“ Vasco Nunez (says the author) was at first stuuned by 
his intelligence, which seemed at one blow to annihilate ail 
his hopes and fortunes. He was a man, however, of prompt 
decision and intrepid spirit. The information received 
from Spain was private and informal; no order had yet 
arrived from the king ; he was still master of his actions, 
aad had control over the colony. One brilliant achieve- 
‘ent m'ght atone for all the past, and fix him in the favour 
of the monarch, Such an achievement was within his 
teach—the discovery of the southern sea. It is true, a 
thousand soldiers had been required for the expedition, but 
were he to wait for their arrival from Spain, his day of 
grace would be past. It was a desperate thing to under- 
take the task with the handful of men at his command, but 
the circumstances of the case were desperate. Fame, for- 
tune, life itself, depended upon the successful and the prompt 
éxecution of the enterprise. To linger was to be lost. 

Vasco Nunez looked round upon the crew of daring and 
teckless adventurers that ane the colony, and chose one 
hundred and ninety of the most resolute, vigourous, and 
devoted to his person. These he armed with swords, tar- 
gets, cross bows, and arquebusses. He did not conceal 

them the danger of the enterprise into which he was 
about to lead them: but the spirit of these,Spanish adven- 
turers was always roused by the idea of perilous and extra- 
vagant exploit. ‘To aid his slender forces, he took with him 
a number of bloodhounds, which had been found to be 
terrific allies in Indian warfare. 

The Spanish writers make particular mention of one of 
those animals, named Leoncico, which was a constant 
companion, and, as it were, body guard of Vasco Nunez, 
and describe him as minutely as they would a favourite 
warrior. He was of a middle size, but immensely strong: 
ofa dull yellow or reddish colour, with a black muzzle, and 
his body was scarred all over with wounds received in innu 
merable battles with the Indians. Wasco Nunez always 
took him on his expeditions, and sometimes lent him to 
others, receiving for his services the same share of booty 
allotted to an armed man. In this way he gained by him in 
the course of his campaigns upwards of a thousand crowns. 

The Ludians, it is said, had conceived such terror of this 
animal, that the very sight of him was sufficient to put a host 
ef them to flight. 

In addition to these forces, Vasco Nunez ‘ook with him 
a number of the Indians of Darien, whom he had won to 
him by kindness, and whose services were im at, from 
their knowledge of the wilderness, and of the habits and 
resources of savage life. Such was the motly armament that 
set forth from the little colony of Darien, under the guidance 
of @ daring, if not desperate commander, in quest of the 
great Pacific Ocean. 

It was on the first of September that Vasco Nunez em- 
barked with his followers in a brigantine and nine large 
canoes or pirogues, followed by the cheers and good wishes 
of those who remained at the settlement. Standing to the 
northwestward, he arrived without accident at Coyba, the 
dominion of the cacique Careta, whose daughter he had 
veceived as a pledge of amity. ‘That Indian beauty had 
acquired a great influence over Vasco Nunez, and ap 
to have cemented his friendship with her father and her 
He was received by the cacique with open arms, and 

with guides and warriors to aid him in hisenterprises. 
Vasco Nunez left about half of his men at Coyba to guard 
the brigantine and canoes, while he should penetrate the wil- 
derness with the residue. The importance of his present expe- 
dition, not merely as affecting his own fortunes, but as it were 
' ing a mighty secret of nature, seems to have impressed 
itself upon his spirit, and to have given correspondent solem- 
Rity to his conduct. Before setting out upon his march, he 
caused mass to be performed, and offered up prayers to God 
for the success of his perilous undertaking. 

It was on the sixth of September, that he struck off for the 
Mountains, The march was difficult and toilsome in the 
extreme The Spaniards, encumbered with the weight of 
their armour and weapons, and oppressed by the heat of a 
precipices, and 
to struggle through close and tangled forests. Their Indian 
allies aided them by carrying their amunition and provisions, 
and by guiding them to the most practicable paths. 

On the eighth of September they arrived at the village of 

ca, the ancient enemy of Careta. ‘The village was life 
less and abandoned ; the cacique and his people had fled wo 
fastnesses of the mountain The Spaniards remained 
here several days to recruit the health of some of their num- 
ber who bad fallen ill, It was necessary also to procure 


command, and depnived him of the lustre 


es acquainted with the mountain wilderness they were ap- 
The retreat of Ponca was at le 
and he was prevailed upon, though —— ly, to come to 
Vasco Nunez. ‘The latter had a peculi —. winning 
the confidence and friendship of the natives. cacique 
was soon so captivated by his kindness, that he revealed to 
him in secret alt he knew of the natural riches of the country. 
He assured him of the truth of what had been told him about 
a great pechry or sea beyond the mountains, and gave him 
several ornaments ingeniously wrought of fine gold, which 
had been brought from the countries upon its borders. He 
told him, moreover, that when he had attained the summit 


of a lofty ridge, to which he pointed, and which seemed to! 


rise up to the skies, he 
below him. 

Animated by the accounts, Vasco Nunez procured fresh 
guides fri the cacique, and pre to ascend the moun- 
tains. Numbers of his men having fallen ill from fatigue 
and the heat of the climate, he ordered them to return 
slowly to Coyba, taking with him none but such as were 
in robust and vigorous health. On the 20th of September, 
he again set forward through a broken rocky country, covered 
with a matted forest, and intersected by deep and turbulent 
streams, many of which it was to cross upon rafts. 
So toilsome was the journey, that in four days they did not 
advance above ten leagues, and in the mean time they suf- 
fered excessively from hunger. At the end of this time they 


would behold that sea spread out far 


arrived at the province of a warlike cacique, named 
qua, who was at war with Ponca. 

Hearing that a band of strangers were entering his terri- 
tories, guided by subjects of his inveterate foe, the cacique 
took the field with a large number of warriors, some armed 
with bows and arrows, others with long spears, or with double 
handed maces of palm wood, almost as — and hard as 
iron, Seeing the inconsiderable number of the Spaniards, 
they set upon them with furious yells, thinking to overcome 
them in an instant. The first discharge of fire-arms, how- 
ever, struck them with dismay. They thought they were 
contending with demons who vomitted forth thunder and 
lightning, especially when they saw their companions fal] 
bleeding and dead beside them, without receiving any appa- 
rent blow. T took to headlong flight, and were hotly 
pursued hy the Spaniards and their blood-hounds. Some 
were transfixed with lances, others hewn down with swords, 
and many were torn to pieces by the dogs, so that Quaraqua 
and six hundred of his warriors were left dead upon the field. 

After this sanguinary triumph, the Spaniards marched 
to the village of Quaraqua, where they found considerable 
booty in gold and jewels, Of this Vasco Nunez reserved 
one-fifth for the crown, and shared the rest liberally among 
his followers. The village was at the foot of the last moun. 


tain that remained for them to climb; several of the 
Spaniards, however, were so disabled by the wounds the 
had received in battle, or so exhausted by the fatigue and 
hunger they had endured, that they were unable to . 
They were obliged therefore reluctantly to remain in the 
village, within sight of the mountain-top that commanded 
the long-sought prospect. Vasco Nunez selected fresh 
guides from among his prisoners, who are natives of the 
province, and sent back the subjects of Ponca. Of the 
band of Spaniards who had set out with him in this enter- 
prise, sixty-seven alone remained in sufficient health and 
Spirits for this last effort. These he ordered to retire early 
to repose, that they might be ready to set off at the cool and 
fresh hour of day-break, so as to reach the summit of the 
mountain before the noon-tide heat. 

The day had scarce dawned, when Vasco Nunez and his 
followers set forth from the Indian village and began to 
climb the height. It was a severe and rugged toil for men 
so wayworn ; but they were filled with new ardour at the 
idea of the triumphant scene that was so soon to repay them 
for all their hardships. About ten o'clock in the morni 
they emerged from the thick forests through which they had 
hitherto struggled, and arrived at a lofty and airy region of 
the mountain. The bald summit alone remained to be as- 
cended ; and their guides pointed to a moderate emiaence, 
from which they said the southern sea was visible. 

Upon this Vasco Nunez commanded his followers to halt, 
and that no man should stir from his place. Then with a 
palpitating heart, he ascended alone the bare mountain-top. 
On reaching the summit the long desired prospect burst 
upon his view. It was asifa new world were uafolded to 
him, separated from all hitherto known by this mighty 
barrier of mountains. Below him extended a vast chaos 
of rock and forest, and green savannahs and wandering 
streams, while at a distance the waters of the promised 
ocean glittered in the morning sun. 

At this glorious prospect, Vasco Nunez sank upon his 
knees, and poured out thanks to God for being first 
European to whom it was given to make that great discovery. 
He then called his people to ascend : ‘‘ Behold my friends,” 
said he, ‘* that glorious sight which we have so much de- 
sired. Let us give thanks to God that he has granted us 
this great honour and advantage. Let us pray to him to 

ide and aid us to conquer the sea and land which we have 
a i red, and which Christian has never entered to preach 
the holy doctrine of the Evangelists. As to yourselves, be 
as you have hitherto been, faithful and true to me, and by 
the favour of Christ you will become the richest Spaniards 
that have ever come to the Indies; you will render the 

test services to king that ever vassal rendered to 
is lord ; and will have the eternal glory and advantage 
of all that.is discovered 


» conguered, and converted to our 
faith.” 
Spaniards answered this embracing Vasco 


Nunez, and promising to follow him to sate Among them 
was a priest, named Andres de Vara, who lifted up his voice 


and chaunted Te Deum laudamus—the usual anthem of 
Spanish di The rest, kneeling down, joined iv 


the strain with pious enthusiasm and tears of joy ; and nevet 
did a more sincere oblation rise to the Deity from a sancti- 
fied altar than from that wild mountain summit. It was 
indeed one of the most sublime discoveries that had yet been 
made in the new world, and must have opened a boundless 
field of conjecture to the wondering Spaniards The im- 
—— ts to picture forth the splendid confusion o* 
ir thoughts Was this the Indian ocean, studded 
with precious islands, abounding in gold, in gems, and 
spices, and bordered by the gorgeous cities and wealthy 
marts of the east? or was it some lonely sea locked up in 
trav y a » excepting the light pirogue o 
| savage? The latter could hardly be the pce the natives 
had told the Spaniards of golden realms, and populous and 
werful and luxurious nations upon its shores.. Perhaps 
| it might be bordered by various people, civilized in fact, 
through differing from in their civilization; who 
might have peculiar laws and customs and arts and sciences ; 
who might form, as it were, a world of their own, inter- 
communing by this mighty sea, and ca’ on commerce 
between their own islands and continents; but who might 
exist in total ignorance and independence of the other 


misphere. 
Such may naturally have been the ideas suggested Se 
sight of this unknown ocean. It was the prevalent beli 
of the Spaniards, however, that they were the first Chris- 
tians who had made the discovery. Vasco Nunez, there- 
fore, called upon all present to witness that he took posses- 
sion of that sea, its islands, and surrounding lands, in the 
name of the sovereigns of Castile ; and the of the ex- 
pedition made a testimonial of the same, to which all pre. 
sent, to the number of sixty-seven men, signed their names. 
He then caused a fair and tali tree to be cut down, and 
wrought into a cross, which was elevated on the spot from 
whence he had first beheld the sea. A mound of stones was 
likewise piled up to serve as a monument, and the names of 
the Castilian sovereigns were carved on the neighbouring 
trees. The Indians beheld all these ceremonials and re= 
joicings in silent wonder, and, while they aided to erect the 
cross and pile up the mound of stones, marvelled exceed- 
ingly at the meaning of these monuments, little thinking 
that they marked the subjugation of their land. 

The memorable event here recorded took take place on the 
26th of September, 1513, so that the Spaniards had spent 
twenty days in performing the journey from the province 

Creta to the summit of the mountain, a distance which 
at present, it is said, does not require more than six days’ 
travel. Indeed, the isthmus in this neighbourhood is not 
more than eighteen leagues in breadth, in its widest part, 
and in some places merely seven ; but it consists of a ridge 
of cenantiy Si and rugged mountains. When the dis- 
covcrers traversed it, they had no route but the Indian paths, 


Y |and often had to force their way midst all kinds of ob- 


stacles, both from the savage country and its savage inhabi- 
tants. In fact, the details of this narrative sufficiently 
account for the slowness of their progresss, and present an 
array of difficulties and perils, which, as has been well ob- 
served, none but those “‘ men of iron” could have subdued 
and overcome. 


HINDOOISM. 


In a pleasingly-written volume, entitled ‘* Indian Recol- 
lections, by J Statham,” intended, it would appear, to ad- 
vance the cause of the Indian missions for the propagation 
of Christianity, we are presented with the following lucid 
view of Hindooism :—The Hindoo religion is so complex 
| in its nature that it is impossible fully to detail its various 
| branches ; being founded on superstision, all its parts are 
| moulded on an artificial system, difficult to unravel or ex- 
| plain. The whole family is divided into four branches or 
tribes, called Castes, and denominated Brahmins, Kyetra, 
The rank, occupation, and duties of 


die rather than retreat; gene- 
the 


Tosity and princely conduct to captives. Bhysya form 
agricultu of the community ; their duties are briefly 
defined as cultivators and traffickers. The fourth, or Soodra 


tience and ity ; the former, —_ generally 
but as for bin when constrained 
of punishment, or loss of pay. two middle 
almost become extinct, or rather amalgamated with 
mer and latter. Thus, it may almost be said, that the 
Hindoo nation is now com of Brahmins, or 
both of which are divided into a great man 


of 
well as Soodras. Of the latter the Koit is the 


i 


rd-catchers, 
and many others. By this division of caste, no possible 
| motives to exertion or mental improvement are cut off; no 
actions, however noble, no di ies, h important te 
society, would ensure honour to a person of low caste: and 
norance and vice. Whatever be the mental abalities of a 
Hindoo, if born a Soodra, a Soodra he must remain the 
father be a snake-catcher, all his sons must be 


; if 


snake- 
catchers too ; and the influence of caste follows him through 
all the ramifications of life Persons of di castes or 
occupations cannot eat, drint, or smoke together; neither 

caste, which is the case if he 


meat. Ifa Hindoo 
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through any of the foregoing rules, the most di con- 
eat with him, or suffer him t 
come near his dwelling, or marry his children; his ow: 
wife and family disown him ; looked upon as an outcast 
of society, he is deprived of all privileges, or means of com- 
fort, as long as he lives ; and, however he ma 
have been before, the meanest caste consider him aseesintk 
and will not associate with him. It is caste that renders so 
maby servants necessary to do the work which one or two 
might easily accomplish They are born to one particula: 
department of service, ana no other can they perform with- 
eut losing caste. Thus, the man who fetches water cannot 
wait at table, nor the man who cooks the dinner serve it up ; 
neither will the person who attends the table sweep the roon: 
afterwards, and so on through all the different pursuits ot 
life. A native embracing Christianity loses caste by jar- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper; it requires, therefore, grea’ 
fortitude of mind to make a profession of faith in the Gos- 
pel. There are many who have no caste, having been ex- 
communicated because of some breach of the ceremonial laws 
of their religion, either by themselves or their forefathers ; 
these are all termed Pariahs, and dare not touch the person, 
garments, food, utensils, or dwelling of a Hindoo of caste, as 
contamination follows, The Brahmins are avery lordly, do- 
oiineering race, and exact the most severe homage of the 
Soodras, They themselves are under great restrictions, as 
well as the Soodras, particularly in the article of food, being 
ohibited from eating any thing that has had life, except 
; this, I consider, arises from their belief in the doctrine 
of transmigration, and as they believe that although the 
spirits of their ancestors may have entered the bodies of all 
beasts, birds, reptiles, and insects, yet they do not enter into 
another element, so that they may eat fish with impunity. 
Their principal diet is rice; this, with spices, milk, and ghee, 
is their principal although they may partake of the 
flesh of such animals as are offered in sacrifice to the gods, 
the laws of men permitting this. 
The Brahmins, though all eligible to the priesthood, yet 


their rich men, who are very depraved, cannot but admit that 
it is too gross to be fully supported. The writings of the 
Hindoos, class of them, even their works on ethics, are 
full of abominable allusions and descriptions, so that 

are to-day what they were ages ago, a people unrivalled for 
impurity. The priests and the religious mendicants, under 
the dreadful ry which 
leaders in crime.’ How noble, it may be added, must 


pire of India from these heathenish and vicious 

and establishing in their stead the pure principles and prac- 

tice of our own beneficent faith ; but until some civil enact- 

ment, and a large introduction of British emigrants, have the 

effect of demolishing all ideas of caste, it is hopeless to ex- 
t any o—- worth mentioning in the de moral con- 

dition of the Hindoos, 


HALIFAX, IN NOVA SCOTIA. 
Hatirax, the capital of Nova Scotia, is built on the east 
side of a peninsula, facing an inlet of the sea, and on the 


length it is rather more than two miles, and about half a mile 
in breadth. ‘The streets are wide, and cross each other gene- 
rally at right angles, but that only next the water is paved ; 
most of the others, however, are macadamised, and, from the 
ascent, and nature of the ground, usually dry ; but in sum- 
mer, the dust, which is often whirled talent along by the 
winds, is exceedingly disagreeable, The appearance of 
Halifax from the weter, or from the opposite shore, is prepos- 
sessing and peculiar. 
wharfs, alongside of which vessels of all sizes, and variously 
ri , are incessantly discharging or loading their cargoes. 


of the town ; and dwelling-houses and public buildings rear 
their heads over each other as they stretch along, and up the 
sides of the hill. The spires of different churches; the 
building above the town, in which the town clock is fixed ; 


do not all follow it. Some enter the military service of the 


Hon. Company, and others become clerks and copyists ; he rotunda-built church ; the signal posts on Citadel Hill ; 


none are permitted to engage in menial employments, and 
in whatever state they are found, the same honour is paid by | 
their associates, though perhaps not to that degree as if in| 
priestly office. So great is the pride of the Brahmins, that) 
they claim dence of kings, and the noblest rajah will | 
partake of Food cooked or presented by a Brahmin, whilst 
the. meanest Brahmin will not taste that which has been 
‘ouched by the mightiest monarch, if not one of their own | 
tribe. , Many Brahmins are totally ignorant of their own 
Shasters, and these are always the most intolerant exactors 
of homage from the Soodras Those amongst them who are 
at all learned are the most conceited pedants that can be pos- 


the different batteries ; the variety of style in which the 
houses are built, some of which are painted white, some blue, 
some red, and some built of brick and stone intermixed with 
those built of wood ; rows of trees showing themselves ia dif- 
ferent parts of the town ; his Majysty’s ship moored opposite 
the dock-yard ; the establishments and tall sheers of the lat- 
ter ; the merchants ships under sail, at anchor, or alongsids the 
wharfs: the woody and rocky scenery of the back ground, 
with the islands and the small pretty town of Dartmouth 
on the eastern shore ; are all objects which strike most forcibly 
on the view of a stranger when sailing up the harbour. The 
uumber of dwelling-houses is estinated at about 1700, the 


sibly imagined. All pretend to a knowledge of astrology, public buildings 82, and the << exclusive of the 


and will calculate lucky days in which the business of life 
may be transacted 


cern, however trifling, and the Brahmins never act gratui- 
tously. ‘The whole system is founded in pr ft 
The sacred writings of the Hindoos are of two kinds—the 
Vedas and Shasters ‘I'he former may be termed their scrip- 
tures, the latter expositions of them. The Vedas are di- 
vided into four books, all written in the Sanscrit language. 
The first book is called Rug Veda, which signifies the Sci- 
ence of Divination, concerning which it — lly treats, 
The second is distinguished by the title of Sheeham, which 
signifies Piety or Wevotion, and this book treats of reli- 
gious and moral duties. The third is the Judga Veda, which, 
as the word implies, includes the whole science of reli- 
Gen rites and ceremonies. 
bater Bah, or the knowledge of the Good Being, and ac- 
cordingly this book comprehends the whole essence of the- 
ology and metaphysical philosophy. The Vedas, as also the 
1s or Commentaries, pretend to great antiquity ; so 


array and navy, about 16,000. houses are very irregu- 


A Soodra always consults his teacher larly built, some being one, some two, some three, and a few 
he buys a cow, goes a journey, or engages in any con- | 


four stories high. Handsome stone and brick buildings are 
built and furnished in the English style; and many of the 
houses built of wood are really more imposing in their ap- 
pearance, being large, neatly finished, and pai 
than the best stone houses.— M‘Gregor’s British America. 


SLOGANS, OR WAR CRIES. 

Tue may be traced up to the earliest ages 
amongst the most ancient people, and it seems, till a 
recent period, to have been almost universal. Some- 
times the cry waz of an invocatory nature for protec- 


: , | tion; at other ti i e tive of some 
The fourth is denominated | ; er times it was commemorative oO 


| Signal transaction ; and in many cases it was a shout of 
allusion to a well-known place of rendezvous. The 
Irish, in all cases, used the interjection, aboo, along 
with their war-cries, as Butler-aboo, Cromaboo, Leamh- 


much so, that many Europeans have been strangely staggered | dearg-uboo, and so forth. The Scoto-Irish brought with 


in their belief of the Mosaic chronology, by reading them. 
But it only requires a little consideration and research to dise 
cover a vein "4 running through the whole details. 
The idea which their Shasters give of God is—that there is 
one Supreme Being, whom they style Bhogabon or Esher, 
sometimes Khodah ; ing from him are three powers 
or deities, viz.—Brahmha, the Creator of all; Vishnu, the 
er of all; and Seeb, or Sheva, the destroyer of all. 
‘ow, whilst the latter is worshipped by all, the former has 
scarcely any attention paid to his temples; and Vishnu, the 
er, has few votaries, compared with the destroyer, 
Subordinate to these are ,000,000 inferior gods 
» each representing some icular virtue or 
vice. They even go so far as to deify the waters of the 
Ganges, into which the whole population crowd morning and 
evening to bathe ; and the water of this sacred stream is 
ied to all of India, and to swear by in a court of 
justice. At Allahabad, where the streams of the Ganges 
and Jumna unite, the country for many miles round is con- 
sidered sacred ground ; and so great is the number of pil- 
gtims who resort thither for bathing, that the Vizier 
received in one year half a lac of rupees for permission to 
enjoy the benefit of immersion in the sacred fi Often- 
times have I witnessed children hurrying their parents to 
the river side, fearful lest they should die before they reached 
its banks Nothing can be more distressing to the feelings 
than to benold these poor expiring creatures, some calling 
upon Rham, some upon one of their false gods, others upon 
another, with their bodies half in the water and half out, the 
rising tide soon to overwhelm them. Many are laid where 
the tide cannot reach them, and their case 1s more pitiable 
Beneath a burning sun, they are left without food, 
many of them, who would no doubt recover from thes: 
diseases if proper attention were paid to them, are literally 
starred to deatb, or devoured by jackajls at night. The 
hole system of Hindooism is the most licentious and im- 


them the ancient custom of war-cries, though they dis- 
missed the affix aboo; and for a long period they used 
a general cry before the onset began, shouting with 


‘an allusion to their native country and their generic | 


name, dlbanich. After the Saxon tongue was intro- 
duced into North Britain, the war-cry was called the 
slugan, or slogan, from the word slug, signifying an 
alarm of war. The Highland chiefs were most tenacious 
of their war-cries. The chief of the Mackenzies had 
|for his slogan, Tulloch-ard, or the high hill ; the moun- 
tain particularly signified being one of the most lofty 
in Kintail, and being that on the summit of which a 
flaming beacon was shown when it was wished that the 
clan should gather. The chief of the numerous clan 
\of the Grants had the war cry ot Craig-elachie, or the 
ruck of alarm, which rocky eminence is situated in the 
country of the Grants in Strathspey. The chief of the 
|Macphersons had Craig-ubbe, or the black rock, from 
a small but well-known black rock in Badenoch, the 
‘country of the Macphersons 
donalds had Craig-an-Fhithich, the rock of the raven. 
The chief of the Macfarlanes had Loch Sloy, a place 
in the district of Arrocher, at the head of Loch Lom- 
mond. The chief of the Macgregors had Ard-Challich. 
The chief of the Buchanans had Clareinch, which is an 
island in Loch Lommond, where he anciently resided. 
The Lowland Barons had likewise their slogans. The 
oe of the potent family-of the Scotts of Buccleuch 
was Alemoor, from its commodious situation in the 


@ Douglas, a Douglas ; and that of the house of Winton, | upon a horse, although, in the instance of one Dr. Pitcairne, 
a Seton, a Seton. ‘The Maxwells had for their ery, I bid | it. that the degree had once: been conferred om 2~ 
ass. 


the as of endeavouring to reclaim the populous em- 


declivity of a hill which rises gradually from the water. In’ 


The front of the town is lined with | 


arehouses rise over the wharfs as well as in different parts | 


i white, | 


The chief of the Mac- 


pure it is possible to.conceive, so much so, that many ef| you bide, Wardlaw, which is the hill above Caerlaverock 


| Castle, where the clan rendezvoused, The Johnsto: 

when were the wardens of the borders, ass 

for their slogan, Light, thieves all, which was the com. 

mand of the warden to alight from their horses, and 
| Submit to the law. During the change of customs, 
_ ancient families converted their war-cries into mottoes, 
_ which they placed upon escrols above their crests; as 
the Dukes of Lennox, like the Duke of Leinster, 
assumed the war-cry of the family, Avant Darnley, as 
an appropriate motto for their armorial crests. 


THE CHRISTIAN SLAVE. ; 
It is ——_ to see in the following anecdote (says Mr. 
Ainslie, in his excellent little production, ‘* Reasons for the 
Hope that is in us”) an instance of Christianity having found 
its way into the heart of even a poor slave, and having 
duced’ its usual benign It is told by Mr. 
| Ramsay in his Essays on the Treatment and Conversion of 
| African Slaves in the British Sugar Islands :— 
| * A lieutenant of a regiment in garrison at St. Christopher's 
died, and left his son an orphan boy. A particular family of 
his acquaintance on the island had promised him, on his 
death-bed, to take care of his child ; but the boy was totally 
abandoned by them, and forced to keep among the negro 
children, and live upon such scraps as he could find. In 
| this destitute state he caught that loathsome disease the yaws, 
| which became an additional reason for their neglecting him, 
_ Inthe ulcerated condition produced by that distemper, a 
negress, named Babay, found him, took him into her hut, 
got him cured, and maintained him till he was able to work 
or himself. ‘The first money that he earned went to purchase 
her freedom. He took her home to his house, and as long as 
she lived afterwards, which was upwards of forty years, he 
treated her with the greatest kindness and respect. When 
she died he gave her a most respectable burial, and had a 
funeral sermon preached on the occasion. As that discourse 
was delivered before many who were themselves in slavery, 
the preacher observed, ‘ This good woman was like many of 
you—a slave, and, as such, laboured under those disad- 
vantages which some of you may plead for not doing your 
duty; yet in this situation she showed in her conduct the 
noblest fruits of religion and charity. A helpless child, left 
an orphan in a strange country, far from any relation or even. 
uaintance of his family, abandoned by those who under- 
took to rear him, from her alone could he receive pity or en- 
gage attention. When left by all of his own rank, and ex- 
posed to a dangerous and shocking disease, though son to a 
servant of the public, with whom every true lover of his 
country should have sympathised, she alone lodged him, 
watched over him, carefully nursed him, got him cured, and 
put him in a way to provide for himself. This instance o, 
generosity,’ he continued, ‘ found in one of her humble con-. 
dition, is a proof that a charitable and affectionate heart 
is not, as is sometimes thought, confined to those of better 
condition. She had nothing to direct her but God’s grace, 
working as atractable spirit Wer benevolent temper showed 
itself, indeed, in every part of her conduct through life, and 
was fostered and improved by a true sense of religion. She 
was well snguslenl not only with the doctiines of Chris- 
tianity, but with all its duties, and ever spoke of it with 
a knowledge and earnes ness which would h :ve done credit 
to those = of thought themselves far her betters.’ ” 


A Lippespace Outtaw.—t1 he following tradition may be 
taken as illustrative of the character of the ancient borderers, 
Veitch of Dawick (a place in the upper part of Peebles-' 
shire), a man of great strength and bravery, who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, was, it seems, upon bad terms with 
a neighbouring proprietor, ‘I'weedie of Drummelyer. By 
some accident, a flock of Dawick’s sheep had strayed ovet 
into Drummelyer’s grounds, at the time when Dickie of the 
Den, a Liddesdale outlaw, was making his rounds in Tweed- 
dale. Seeing this flock of sheep, he drove them off without 
ceremony. Next morning, Veitch, perceiving his loss, sum- 
moned his servants and retainers, laid a blood-hound upon 
the traces of the robber, by whom they were guided for 
| many miles, till, on the banks of Liddel, he stayed upon a 
very large hay-stack. The pursuers were a good deal sur- 
| prised at the obstinate pause of the blood-hound, till Dawick 
pulled down some of the hay, and discovered a large exca- 
vation, containing the robbers and their spoil, He instantly 
flew upon Dickie, and was about to poniard him, when the. 
marauder, with the address for which the border thieves weie 


famed, protested that he would never have touched a cloot _ 


(hoof) of them, had he not taken them for Drummelyer’s 
property. This dexterous a to Veitch’s ions saved 
the life of the freebooter. ait _ 

Dr. Pizcarrne.—Dr, Alexander Pitcairne, who died in 


1713, but who is yet remembered most distinctly in Scotlaud | 


for his strong Jacobitism, his keen wit, and his eminence as 
a physician, studied his profession in Holland, where he was 
for some time the preceptor of Boerhaave. His political 
re causing him to be no friend to the republican 
utch, he amused himself with satirisin 
Dull, however, as the Dutch are generally esteemed, they 
| had once paid him very smartly in his own coin. Pitcairne, 
it seems, took great offence at the facility with which the 
| University of Leyden, like some of those in this country at 


|a more recent period, conferred degrees upon those applying — 
his” 


for them. To ridicule them, he sent for a diploma 
|footman, which was granted. He next sent for another for 
|his horse, ‘This, however. was too 
'a Dutchman to swallow Ina spirit of resentment, an an- 
swer was returned, to the effect that, ‘‘ search having been 


midst of theclan. The cry of the retainers of the Earls made in he books of the University, they could not find one 
of Home was, a Home, a Home ; that of the Douglases, |tustance of the degree of doctor having 


n ever conferred 


them in verse. ° 
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. CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


Column for the Boys. 


The youthful Yeomanry are in the ficld,— 

ay" “Their tents are pitched, and every heart beats high 
To join the friendly strife:—their stoutest forts 
Are siender wickets ;—all their entrenchments, 
A popping and a bowling-crease ; their 
Bats ;—thcir 


My Dear Littte Boys, 


I am almost afraid you will be beginning to think I have 
_ forgot my promise, in not devoting a column oftener to mat- 
, ters connected with your sports and amusements ; but the 
_ truth is, as I can assure you, I have been kept very busy 
, writing all manner of things, not a few of which, as you 
, may have perceived, have been put into the Journal for the 
; — of no one but yourselves. I daresay you will have 
a number of my essays very dull and tiresome, and 
| not the least funny ; but then you know there are many good 
, folks who like that kind of reading, and would not for the 
world that all the articles were light and humourous; and I 
could wager—though I hate betting, for it is an exceedingly 
- bad practice—that in time you will also say you like to read 
a grave piece now and then, and will perhaps go the length 
-of searching out some old et numbers of the Journal 
for the express purpose of reading those papers you now con- 
sider so very dry and valueless. When I was a little cha 
-like yourselves, and ran about with a cap and a jacket, I ha 
:the very same notions of reading as you have, and could not 
bear the sight of a book which had no stories in it. When 
T fell in with a volume of old magazines, I did nothing but 
-turn over the leaves.to pick out the tales, if there were any, 
‘and you may be sure, when I did light apon a story, I was 
-not long ia going through it from beginning to end. I often 
rin my own mind compare the conditicn of boysin my period 
-of youth, with that of the boys of the present day, and I 
always think how much better off you are. In my time, boys 
were paid very little attention to, and had a sad life of it. 
They were generally driven to school by their fathers and 
rs frequently with blows, and nearly all that they 
learned was thrashed into them by the schoolmasters. Many 
a time have I beheld litde boys stripped half naked, laid 
across a table, and lashed over the back in the most frightful 
manner, all for the most trifling inaccuracy in their lesson, 
or what was worse, for the fault of another; and almost 
every man in the present day can tell how his. hands used 
to be blistered at school by the dreadful strokes of hardened 
‘pieces of leather, administered without rd to principles 
of justice. The boys, in these times, had. in fact, no sort 
‘of comfort in their schools, and they had nobody to take 
their part when out of them. No one ever thought of 
writing amusing little books for them, excepting perhaps 
oe old Mr. Newbury, at the corner of St. Paul's Church 
ard, who got up the Avventures or Tommy Trip, and 
the History or Kino Pippin, and a few more delightful 
‘books of that class in a small size, covering them with 
1 yo of gilding or Dutch metal, and selling them to boys 
Sixpence a-piece But, you know, boys soon get 
through these, and then there was not much else for them 
‘to read but fairy tales, which are all nonsense; so thev 
spent their time frequently in very mischievous pursuits. 
Their case was very sad, indeed, as you may well suppose. 
Now, just consider how well you are off, in comparison with 
‘these exceedingly ill used boys. All your school bovks 
are improved a | greatly simplified, and your masters, even 
ose who belong to the old thrashing times, are generally 
very attentive and kind in giving you instruction, And then 
such lots of story books you’ve got for your entertainment at 
leisure hours. Very distinguished authors have conde- 
scended to write historical tales for your special use, every 
one of which is as nice reading as Braury anp THE 
Beast, or Vacextixe Orson, with the advantage of 
being true, and of showing you how this great nation, of 
which you have the goud fortune to be members, arose from 
a barbarous state to be the most powerful and opulext king- 
dom in the whole wold, And then, have you not a whole 
series of tales, amounting, I believe, to some dozens in num. 
ber, written by that singularly good lady, Miss Edgeworth, 
all ab ut the rising of poor boys into notice through their 
‘activity and good I am sure you feel thankful 
‘to this ingenious authoress for the many happy hours you 
‘have spent iu reading her stories, especially that one cailed 
Lazy Lawrence, which shows how a very humble but 
clever little boy worked for so many pence every day, to 
raise as much money as would pay the rent of his grand- 
mother’s cottage, and to save her from selling her old horse 
Blackberry, which was her chief means of support; and 
how he put the pence wriag hy a into a broken flower-pot 
in the stable, placing it in the manger to show the poor ani- 


mal what was doing for his benefit; and how the money was |. 


stolen by a very naughty boy called Lazy Lawrence, who 
had associated with and bow the theft 
was detected, as thefts always are, sooner or later; and how 
vice was punished and virtue rewarded 
femember this excellent story; and I am equally certain 
you will recollect the tale called Lame Jenvas, which is 
tle story of a boy in the tin mines of Cornwall, who, by 
doing his master a great service in a to him a 
valuable vein of metal when a plan had been laid to conceal 
it, was promoted in his service, and, being given a good 
education, became, from one thing to another, a gentleman 
of property. But, above all, you will ce:tainly remember 
the excellent tale entithd To-Morrow, which discloses 
‘the histcry of a young man, a shopkeeper in London, who 
went all to wreck and ruin several times over, entirely from 
a bad habit he had of putting off tho doing of every thing 
till to-morrow You will recollect how, when driven to 
America in search of employment, he completely lost the 
favour of a merchant by being half an hour behind in coming 
‘© dinner, all because he had spent his time foolishly io 
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Bomg to fear a frog concert. You will remember, also, how 
vexed you were for his excellent wife Lucy, who did all in 
her power to remedy the errors he committed, and who, as 
in the case of many unfortunate women who have chanced 
’o get bad husbands, suvported the family by her ability 
and diligence in sewing * do not doubt but many of you 
have thought that when you grew up and married, you 
would be glad if you could get a wife as good-tempered and 
as clever as Lucy; and who knows but what you may, be- 
sides arriving at great eminence in your various professions, 
‘provided you but conduct yourselves with scrupulous honesty, 
aa well as the most vigilant industry, never putting off your 
| time in frivolous pursuits when you have any labour or duty 
to perform, and on no account leaving lessons to be learned 
or work done to-morrow. The desire to furnish you with 
subjects of agreeable reading, is, however, not confined to 
-ales of this nature, but extends itself over every department 
of literature and science, and stoops to illustrate the most 
trifling sports in which you may innocently spend your un- 
occupied hours. You, therefore, see how much attention is 
paid to boys of the present day, uot only in furnishing in- 
struction, but also mere amusement, in comparison with what 
was done in former times. Of books of pastimes for the use 
of persons of your age, none equals iu value the Boy’s Ows 
Boox, from which I have already taken some extracts, and 
out of which I am now going to present you with a descrip- 
tion of that capital out-of-door sport. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET. 


This truly English pastime, although long a favourite with the 
people of this country, never reached to a greater degree of popu- 
larity than it possesses at the present time. It is a favourite with 
the peer and the p t—the of the Society of Arts and 
| the schoolboy. Royaity has heretofore stood bat in hand at the 
popping-crease, surrounded by those youthful buds of nobility of 
which our nation bas since been prond; and, strange though it 
may seen, yct it is no less strange than true—young matrous have 
played matches of cricket against maidens, without impeachment 
to their usual reputation, and having husbands, brothers, and 
sweethearts for their spectators. In many countries, crickct is the 
universal pastime of the people; in others, itis rarely played, and 
in many scarcely mentioned. The man of Devon, who deems 
sports inferior to wrestling, and the inhabitant of Somerset, who 
doats upon the manly game of back-sword, scldom bestow a 
thought upon cricket; itis, nevertheless, esteemed and enjoyed 
by the people of other counties, especially those about the metro- 
polis, as a sport paramount, and is practised in so great a degree 
as nearly to exclude all other manly field recreations of a simila 
nature 


Cricket is usually played by eleven persons on each side, though 
a less number is suffici Two ires are to be inted, in 


the in a line with the striker, between the 
= long-stop, in a point ana 


TO COVER THE POINT AND MIDDLE-WICKET. 


This place is on the off-side, so that if the ball should be 


THE LONG-FIRLD OFF SIDE. 
He should be placed on the off side, between the middle-wicket 
man and the bowler, at a considerable in the field, so as 


to coverthem. It is desirabie to appoint a person to this situation 
who can throw well and judiciously. 


LONG-FIELD ON SIDE. 


Long-field on side is at some distance wide of the bowler’s 
wicket, so as to prevent a second run. 

If there be more players, they may be placed to back up, or save 
runs, in different situations about the field. 


LAWS OF CRICKET. 


The bowler should deliver the ball with one foot behind the 
bowling-crease, and within the return crease. He should bowl 
four balls before a change of wickets, which he is to do but once 
in the same innings. He must be careful to toss the ball in such 
a way that the striker can play at it; forif he should toss it above 
the striker’s head, or out of bounds of the bowling-crease, the 
party which is in shall be allowed one notch, to be put down to 
the byes ; and such ball is not to be considered as one of the four 
balls. When the umpire calls “ In ball,” the hitter may strike at 
it, and get all the runs he can. 
place, no more than two balls can be allowed for practice. 
arm be extended straight from the bodv, or the back part of the 
hand be uppermost when the ball is de. vered, the umpire shall 
immediately call ‘* No ball.” 

The striker, or batsman, is always out when the bail is knocked 
off the stump; when the stump is bowled out of the ground; or, 
if the ball should, from a stroke over or under his bat, or upon his 
hands (but not his wrists), be held before it touches the ground, 
even if it should be pressed to the body of the catcher ; or if, while 
he is striking, or at any other time when the ball is in play, both 
his feet are over the popping-crease, and his wicket put down, ex- 
cept when his bat be on the ground within it. Likewise, if he hit 
down his own wicket; or, if either of the strikers prevent a ball 
from being caught, the striker shall be out; or, if the ball be 
struck up, and the hitter wilfully strike it again; or if, in attem; 
ing to rana notch, the wicket be struck down by a throw, or with 
the ball in hand, before his foot, hand, or bat is grounded over the 
popping-crease. If the striker remove or take up his ball while in 
play, without being requested by the opposite party; or if, with 
his leg or foot, he stop a ball which has been pitched in a straight 
line to the striker’s wicket. If “‘ A lost ball” be called, the striker 
shall be allowed four notches. If the players have crossed each 
other in running, he that runs for the wicket which is put down, 
shall be out; but if they have not crossed each other, he that has 
left the wicket which is put down, shall be out. 

When a ball is caught, no notch shall be reckoned. When a 
striker is run out, the notch they were running for shall not be 


order to settle all disputes that may arise; they are to take their 
stations at each wicket, and should be well acquainted with the 
laws of the game. The umpire at the striker’s wicket should be 
rather behind it, so as not to be in the way of the players; and 
the umpire at the bowler’s wicket dircctly behind it, to see that 
the striker does not strike the ball with his leg. 


BATS, BALLS, wickrTs, &c. 


The bat should not be higher than twenty-one inches in the pod, 
and four inches and a quarter in the widest part: this is the size 
for men; boys must, of course, have bats in proportion to their 
size and strength. 

The ball, for the use of men, should weigh about five ounces 
for youth, however, it should be lighter. 

Full-sized wickets are three stumps, which are sufficiently long 
to leave twenty-four inches out of the ground, with a bail, seven 
inches long, to fit the top. These, like the bat and ball, must be 
decreased in size for the young cricketer. They shouid be placed 
directly opposite to each other, at the distance of twenty-two 
yards for men, but varying according to the size of the player. 

The bowling-crease should be in aline with the wicket, and have 
a return crease. 

The popping-crease should be three or four feet from the wicket, 
and exactly parallel with it. 


TNE BOWLER. 
Bowling isa very important part of the game, and 
Bad bow! 


eteadi 


requires great 
ing is often the cause of losing a game. A 
bowler should not be too systematic, but vary his balls faster or 


You cannot but |. 


slower, according to the peculiarities of the striker. The bowler 
and his partner at the opposite wicket should have a secret sign, 
by which they may hint to each other the propriety of varying the 
direction or swiftness of the balls. The mode of bowling most 
generally approved of, is to hold the ball with the scam across, so 
that the tips of the fingers may touch ; it should be held with just 
«sufficient grasp to keep it steady; by a turn of the wrist it may 
be made to cut and twist after it is grounded, which will frequently 
perplex expert players. 
THE STRIKER, OR BATSMAN. 

The striker should always be ready for running; when his part- 
ner is about to strike, he should stand before the crease, 
but he must be cautious not to leave the ground before the ball is 


that, if no runs be obtai 
awicket. The bat should be kept on the outside of 
partner, and care taken not to run against him. 

THE WICKET- KEEPER. 

The wicket-keeper should not suffer the striker to move from 
his ground without knocking down his wicket, which is called 
“ stumping-out.”” 

THE FIRST SHORT-SLIP. 

The first short-slip should stand so as to reach within two feet | 
of the wicket-keeper; if the latter should go from the wicket after | 
the ball, the first short-slip should take his place until his return ; 
but no player should take the ball before the wicket-keeper, pro- 
vided it be coming straight to him. 


While the ball is kept in the bowler’s or wicket- 
keeper's hand it ic considered no longer in play, nor are the strikers 
bound to keep within their bounds till the umpire has called 
“ Play ;” but if a player should go out of his ground, with intent 
to run, before the bail is delivered, the bowler may put him out. 
If astriker be hurt by a ball, or otherwise, curing his play, he 
may retire from his wicket, and continue his innings; and ano- 
ther person may be permitted to stand out for him, but not go in. 
If any player should stop the ball intentionally with his bat, it 
shall then be considered dead, and the opposite party may add five 
notches to the score. 

If the ball be struck up, the striker may guard his wicket either 
with his bat or his body. If the striker hit the ball against the 
wicket of his partner when he is off his ground, he f 
have previously touched the bowler’s or any of the field-men’s 
hands, but not otherwise. 

minutes are cach man to in, and fifteen 
nutes between cach innings; when, upon the umpires calling 
“* Play,” the party refusing tu play shall lose the match. 

The umpire should observe the situation of the bowler’ 
crease, and within the return crease, he shall call “ No ball.” 
the striker should run a notch, tlic umpire shall call “ 

The umpire at the bowler’s wicket has a right to be first applied 
to for his decision on the catches. 


SI°GItE WICKrT. 


side. The business of a bowler and striker is nearly the same as 
in Double Wicket. 


start for another, he must touch the bowling-stump, and turn 
again before the ball crosses the play, to entitle him to another 
notch. He is entitled to three notches for a lost ball. 

If four, or a less number, are at play, then they should make all 
hits before the wicket with bounds, &c., and not move off the 
ground, except by agreement. Where there are more than four 

_ players on a side, there should be no bounds; and all hits, byes, 
and overthrows, should be allowed. It is, of course, to be under- 
stood that the bowler must bowl at the usual distance from the 
wicket. No more than one minute is to be allowed between each 
ball. When the striker hits the ball, one of his feet must be on 
the ground, and behind the popping-crease ; otherwise the ampire 
shall call “* No hit.” The field’s man must return the ball, so that 
it shall cross the play between the wicket and the bowling-stump; 
or between the wicket and the bounds; the striker may run An 
the ball shall be so returned. These are the principal rules and 
regulations, adopted by the most experienced Cricket-players at 
the game of Single Wicket. The distance between the wickets is 
precisely the same as Double Wicket, consequently the ranner has 
twice the ground to win, in obtaining each notch; but we would 
suggest that this evil might be remedied by running only a little 
more than the usual distance: by this method, Single Wicket 
will be rendered much less fatiguing, and far more lively and 
amusing, at least to the Batsman.” 


the 
LONG-STOP. 


- should stand a proper distance behind the wicket, to 
the ball should not be stopped by the striker or 
wicket-keeper. The person who is placed in this situation should 
“not be afraid of the ball when bowled swift. He should also be 
“able to throw in well, as it is not only to the halls that pass the 
wicket-keeper, but to such as are just tipped with the edge of the 
_bat, that he will have to attend. He must also be attentive in 
backing up. 


TUE LONG-SLIP TO COVER THE SHORT-SLIP. 
This player must stand about the same distance from the wicket 


THE POINT. 

The nt should place himself in the popping-crease, about 
St. the striker. In backing up, ie should take care 
“to give the slip sufficient room. 


LEG, OR HIP. 


Leg, or hip, should stand a little back from the straight line of | J-ffr-y passed a slip of paper to Mr. C-ckb-rn with the fol- 


| Aberdeen; and, 3d, The Manager 


Tne Pear or Ausnveex.—During a late Jury trial at 
Jedburgh, in which three of the first luminaries of the bar 
(Messrs M-ner-ff, J fir-y, and C-ckb-rm) were engaged as 
counsel ; while the former was addressing the jury, Mr. 


lowing case for his opinion :—** A legacy was lately left by 
an old lady to the Peer of Aberdeen.As the will was written 
by the dowager herself, and by no means distinguished for 
her correctness of orthography o: expression, a dispute has 
claimants have ap lor 1st, The Eari 
Aberdeen, 24, The Commissioners for erecting the Pier st 
of the Charity Work- 


house, who grounds his right on the fact that the old lady 
_was in the habit, more majorum, of pronouncing poor, peer, 
To which of the parties does the money belong ?” ar. 


readiness to receive it. 
] 
: 5 In leathern and tight-fitting jerkins clad. 
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immediately wrote in answer— ‘To none of me 


U-ckb-ra 

promoting ture of a sort it o 

to be called, the Pear of Aberdeen.” 


YARROW UNVISITED. 
P Written in 1803. 
By Worpsworrn. 


it 

i 


borough, 
The lintwhites sing in chorus ; 
t Teviotdale, a land 


As worthy of your wonder.” 
words they seemed of slight and scorn ; 

My true-love 

And looked me 


Born mill meadow ; 
swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Float double, swan and shadow! 


We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we're there, although ‘tis far, 
*Twill be another Yarrow ! 


If care with freezing years should come, 


And wandcring seem but folly, 
Should we be loth to stir from home, 


The bonny holms of Yarrow 


<~ INSECTS IN THE STOMACH. 


In the country 
unwittingly, small reptiles or insects, 
has received them to great pain. 


believe that these stories are in 
that they are greatly exaggerated. 


parts of Scotland we often hear 
stories related of people swallowing, by accident or 
which live and 

breed in the stomach, and put the unhappy person who 
There is reason to 
fabrications, or 

It is found that, 
in rare cases, no animal can live in the stomach, 

from its heat and from the juices which prevail in it, 
Worms of a certain description, however, can exist 
with perfect security in the stomach and intestines. 
We are informed that 1200 species of these intestinal 
worms have been discovered, and that sixteen of these 
have been found in the human body. Some of these 
worms are thin, flat-like pieces of tape, and others are 
round, or consist of a sort of elongated cartilage in 
joints. “ That insects were, in some rare cases (says 


pain in the stomach, she began to eat la ieces of 
chalk, which she sometimes also mixed aa Gane and 
drank. Now, whether in any or in all of these draughts 
she swallowed the eggs of insects, cannot be affirmed ; 
but for several years she continued to throw up in- 
credible numbers of grubs and maggots, chiefly of the 
church-yard beetle. ‘ Of the larve of the beetle,’ says 
Dr. Pickells, ‘I am sure I considerably underrate, 
when I say that not less than 700 have been thrown up 
from the stomach at different times since the com- 
mencement of my ance. great proportion 


were destroyed by herself to avoid publicity; many, 
too, immediately by running into holes in 
the floor. Upwards of ninety were submitted to Dr. 


Thomson’s examination, nearly all of which, including 
two of the specimens of the weal worm, I saw myself 
thrown up at different times. The average size was 
about an inch and a half in length, and four lines and 
a half in girth. The larve of the bipterous insect, 
though voided only about seven or eight times, accord- 
ing to her account, came up almost literally in myriads, 
They were alive and moving.’ Altogether, Dr. Pickells 
saw nearly 2000 grubs of the beetle, and there were 
many which he did not see. Mr. Clear, an intelligent 
entomologist of Cork, kept some of them alive for more 
than twelve months. Mr. S. Cooper cannot understand 
whence the continued supply of the grubs was pro- 
vided, seeing that larve do not propagate, and that 
only one proper and one perfect insect were voided, 
but the simple fact that most beetles live several years 
in the state of larve, sufficiently accounts for this. 
Their existing and thriving in the stomach, too, will 
appear less wonderful from the fact, that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to kill this insect; for Mr. Henry Baker 
repeatedly plunged one into spirits of wine, so fatal to 
most insects, but it revived, even after being immersed 
a whole night, and afterwards lived three years. That 
there was no deception on the part of the woman, is 
proved by the fact that she was always anxious to con- 
ceal the circumstance, and that it was only by accident 
that the medical gentlemen, Drs. Pickells, Herrick, and 
Thomson, discovered it. Moreover, it does not appear 
that, though poor, she ever took advantage of it to extort 
money. It is interesting to learn that, by means of 
turpentine in large doses, she was at length cured.” 


A Trus Joe Mitcer.—In the time. of Joe Miller, there 
was an old deaf player of the name of Cross, who, being very 
vain, took every pains to conceal his infirmity. Joe, walk- 
ing along Fleet Street with a friend, saw Cross on the op 
site side, and told his acquaintance he should see some fine 
sport. So, beckoning Cross with his finger, he opened his 
mouth wide, and began to assume the attitude and gestures 
of one who bawis very loud to a distant object. Cross, 
thinking that Miller had hallooed to him, and taking that as 
too broad a signification of his infirmity, came puffing across 
the street as hard as he could, and ‘* What the devil,” cried 
he to Joe, “do you make such a noise for? do you think one 
cannot hear?” 


Diamonp Mitt or Amsrerpam.—The diamond mill is 
one of the most interesting objects in Amsterdam. It is the 
property of a Jew, whose son, a clever lad, obligingly con- 
ducted us through the rooms, and explained the various parts 
of the process of polishing diamonds. Four horses turn a 
wheel, setting in motion a number of smaller wheels in the 
room above, whose cogs, acting oa circular metal plates, 
keep them in continued revolution. Pulverized diamond is 
placed on these ; and the stone to be polished, fastened at 
the end of a piece of wood by means of an amalgam of zinc 
and quicksilver, is submitted to the friction of the adamantine 
particles. This isthe only mode of acting on diamond, which 
can be ground, and even cut, by particles of the same sub- 
stance. In the latter operation, diamond dust is fixed on a 
metal wire that is moved rapidly backwards and forwards 
over the stone to be cut. You are probably aware of the 
distinction between a rose diamond and a brilliant. The one 
is entire and set vertically, the other is divided, and set hori- 


zontally. The largest diamonds are reserved for roses, which | 


always rise in the centre to an angle; the smaller are used 
as brilliants, and have a flat octagon on the upper surfacemms 
Elliot’s North of Europe. 


Tue Lion rue Scortisn have 


the author of Insect Transformations) introduced into | found considerable difficulty in settling at what precise 


the human stomach, has been more than once proved ; 


riod the Scottish nation began to assume armorial bear- 


though the greater number of the accounts of such facts| '8* although the obscure records of tradition assure us 


in medical books are too inaccurate to be trusted. But 
one extraordinary case has been completely authenti- 
eated, both by medical men and competent naturalists, 
ed in the Dublin Transactions, by Dr. 

* Mary Riordan, aged 28 years, 
had been much affected by the death of her mother; 
and at one of her many visits to the grave, seems to 
have partially lost her senses, having been found lying 
there on the morning of a winter’s day, and having 
to heavy rain during the night. When 
she was about fifteen, two popular Catholic priests had 
died, and she was told by some old women that if she 
would drink daily, for a certain time, a quantity of 
clay taken from their graves, e 
Ol- 
lowing this absurd and disgusting prescription, she 
time to time large quantities of the draught. 
afterwards, being affected with a burning 


and is publis 
Pickells of Cork. 


been exposed 


water, mixed wi 
would be for ever secure from disease and sin. 


took 
‘Some time 


that they were first grauted to the Scottish kings by Charle- 
magne. One thing is sufficiently certain, that none of the 
predecessors of William, who began to reign in the year 
1165, adopted a court armorial, and that it was that sover- 
eign who first assumed the cognisance of a lion on his ban- 
ners, from which circumstance, as well as from his gallant 
bearing, he was termed William the Lion. Weare told that 
the king of the beasts was anciently thecognisauce of the Celtic 
nations, yet it is conjectured by George Chalmers, that 
William did not assume the lion on that account, but 
rather because it was already the armorial bearing of the 
earldom of Huntington, and, as such, the cognisance of 
William’s father. The lion is first seen on the shield of 
Alexander III., and apne on gold coias in the reign of 
Robert III. It is said by Nisbet that the double tressure 
(or border) was anciently used on the —_ shields to per- 
petuate the various leagues betwixt the French and Scottish 
monarchs. In the reign of James III., when the English 
faction predominated in the country, Parliament was in- 
duced to ordain ‘that in tyme to cum thair suld 
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double tressour about the kingis armys, but that he suld ber 
hale armis of the lyoun, without ony mair.” Yet the dou- 
ble tressure seems to have maintained its place in the armo- 
tial bearings of Scotland, even to our own times. 


h with a la rty, in company with t te 

Swinton had become extremely deaf, From time totime heobe 
served the company convulsed with laughter ; but his deafness 

vented him enjoying the exquisite humour of Mr, Erskine, 
That, however, was of little consequence: he inquired at 
his next neighbour, “Is that my friend Harry?’ i 
answered in theaffirmative, he burst out into as hearty a la 
as the best of them, and in this manner in 
general hilarity the whole evening. Burns next day men- 
tioning the circumstance to a lady of his acquantance, she 
expressed her astonishment that a man who could act so 
absurdly should sit as judge on the lives and fortunes of his 

My ear madam,”’ answered Burns, 

a wrong the honest man; he acts exactly as a good 
judge ought; he does not dene before be has heard’ the 
evidence, 


to literary . » in ing works press, it 
is usual for the priater, mg lee sheets have been 
seen by the author, to go over them again, and clear them 
of what are called ty phical errors, such as wrong 
spellings, inaccuracies of punctuation, and similar imper- 
fections. Iv performing this office for a celebrated northern 
critic and editor, a printer, now dead, was in the habit of 
introducing a much greater number of commas than it ap. 
peared to the author the sense required. The case was pro- 
Hom 3 but did not produce a formal remonstrance, until 
Mr. W——n himself accidentally afforded the learned edi- 
tor an opportunity of signifying his dissatisfaction with the 
plethora of punctuation under which his compositions were 
made to labour. The worthy printer, coming toa 

one day which he did not understand, very naturally took it 
into his head that it was unintelligible, and transmitted it to 
his employer, with a remark on the margin, that ‘* there 
appeared some obscurity in it.” The sheet was immediatel 
returned, with this reply, which we give verbatim. “ Mr 
J. sees no obscurity here, except as arises from the 
quantity of commas, which Mr W——n seems to keep in a 
pepper-box beside him, for the purpose of dusting all his 
proofs with.”’ - 


Geruan On several occasions (sa 
Hodgskin, in his Travels in Germany), I have mentioned t 
taste for trifles and absurdities which yet so much distin. 
guishes scientific Germans, that their country is sometimes 
called a mad-house of natural philosophers. This unhappy 
propensity has undoubtedly been invigorated by the honours 
bestowed on such pursuits by the numerous sovereigns of 
Germany. At Casscl I was informed by a a at 
Heidelbergh, who, in the madness of scientific or rather 
witchcraft experiments, prescribed human brains to be taken 
inwardly as a cure for violent fevers, and he had worked 
something like a wonder on his patients, probably by affect- 
ing their imagination. Another celebrated man had lately 
— the entrails of cats as a specific for all disorders, 
And a public newspaper, while it announced the death of a 
child of a celebrated physician, also announced his intention 
of preserving it in his anatomical museum, along with some 
more of his cilaren already 


Atways Daunx.—Lord Newton, an eminent judge in the 
Court of Session, about the beginning of the present century, 
was an extraordinary bacchanal, even at the time when al. 
were bacchanalian. He was proposing to buy an estate; 
and he mentioned to his friend and crony, J—— C——,1 
he should like it to be one with a well sounding name, as he 
might perhaps take his title from it. ‘ Weel, ma lord,” 
answered J——, ‘‘ There's the yestate o’ Drunkie in is 
mercat: buy it, and then ye’ll no need to tak it amiss when 
folk say ye’re drunk aye.” 


Nationat Satutations.—The common mode of saluta- 

tion in Holland curiously exemplifies the remark, that the ex- 

ns used by various nations in token of friendly greet- 

ings bear reference to the object they most esteem, and be- 

ee their habits or general tone of feeling. The Greek and 
ma: 


be ma 


n salutations may be adduced as instances in point ; s0 
may the English, French, and Italian ; norcan we Erect the 
tranquillity and repose implied in the oriental word “‘ salaam.” 
| To these and other characteristic expressions, may be added 
the Dutchman’s ‘‘ How do you navigate?” Even on the 
, water or in the water, the ideas of this amphibious people 
are ape somes connected with the element which they alone 
| have subjected ; and the words, which I have translated 
_ literally, inappropriate in any other mouth, are amply ad- 
devcsad by the Hollander to his aquatic brother.—Elliot’s 
North of Europe. 
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f There’s Gala Water, Leader Haughs, 
| Both lying right before us ; 
: Made blithe with plough and harrow: 
: Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow? 
What's Yarrow but a river bare 
: That glides the dark hills under? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere : 
) near, we will not turn 
Yarrow. 
id homebred kine partake 
i We will not see them, will not go, | 
4 To-day, nor yet to-morrow, 
4 such a place as Yarrow. | 
Be Yarrow’s stream unseen, unknown ! 
| It must, or we shall rue it: 
We have a vision of our own; 
Ah! why should we undo it? 
{ The treasured dreams of times long past, ‘ 
And yet be melancholy ; j 
Should life be dull, and spirits low, ‘ 
*Twill soothe us in our sorrow. 
That earth has something yet to show, 
| 
: 
I 
f 
0 


